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EDITORIALS 


“Christ was Delivered for Our Offenses During this Lenten sea- 


and was Raised Again for Our Son rg Ae Beal Or 
lowed our Savior’s Pas- 


Justification.” Rom. 4:25 sion, as most of us have 

each year as long as we 
can remember. Once more we have watched Him leave the Upper Room 
after giving the Holy Sacrament of His body and blood as a means of grace 
and forgiveness to repentant sinners. We have followed Him on the way to 
Gethsemane, have watched His agony in the Garden, shuddered at the 
betrayal and the awful doom of Judas, rejoiced at the repentance and full 
forgiveness of Peter. We have seen the Son of God mocked and spit upon,. 
tried and unjustly condemned in the high court of the Jewish Church, and,. 
by the most revolting miscarriage of justice in world history, sentenced to: 
death like any other malefactor. We have witnessed the agony of the scourge 
and crown of thorns and crucifixion nails, the awful agony of the hours upom 
the cross, and then the triumphant cry, “It is finished.” We have accompanied 
His friends to the burial. And in all of it, there has once more been impressed. 
upon our souls the truth which St. Paul so tersely expresses, “Christ was. 
delivered for our offenses.” 

But St. Paul cannot stop with the cross and the punishment which Christ- 
bore for our sins. To the simple statement he adds another equally simple.. 
Without a pause, he goes on, “He was raised again for our justification.” 
Death could not hold the Crucified One. Triumphing over those bonds, He: 
rose from the grave, appeared to His disciples, convinced them that He was: 
alive, and sent them forth to teach the blessed results of His resurrection. 

“He was raised again for our justification” —for my justification. This: 
justification is a very personal thing. It is mine, and yours, and that of every 
other believer, and thus it becomes ours. And as Paul felt it his high privilege 
to proclaim forgiveness and justification to everyone he met, so may we again 
in this Easter season consecrate ourselves to the proclamation of the good news. 
of His resurrection and its glorious results. 
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Lord Jesus, who didst suffer the pangs of the scourge and crown and cross 
and wast stricken and afflicted for our sins, we thank Thee for Thy mercy 
toward us in again assuring us of Thy blood-bought forgiveness of our sins 
and complete justification before God. We pray Thee, let us in gratitude to 
Thee consecrate ourselves ever more fully to the teaching of these blessed 
truths. Accept our humble efforts in Thy service to the comfort and salvation 
of many souls. We ask this, dear Savior, for Thine own sake. Amen. A. K. 


The Challenge The graduates of our teachers colleges of this year and 

a sizable number of undergraduates ready to do supply 
work in schools have been placed into their first teaching positions in the 
Church by Synod’s Board of Assignment. God willing, several hundred will 
take their places next fall in Lutheran schools throughout the country. Some 
will be working side by side with experienced teachers, others will be taking 
charge of one-teacher schools. Regardless of the type and location of the 
schools, these men and women will join the ranks of Christian teachers in 
America’s Christian schools. 

It is highly significant for us to realize that in our country the Christian 
school is not only being tolerated, but is increasing in demand. Although the 
United States is committed to a State-controlled and State-supported secular- 
ized system of public education, which ranks as the best of its kind in the 
world, the Church-supported parish school is nevertheless a popular institu- 
tion. Within American Protestantism it has its greatest strength in our Lu- 
theran Church. 

It is always a special privilege to be a worker in the Lord’s vineyard. 
At the present time such privilege is an enviable opportunity. Secularized 
education has made enormous strides forward since science became its basis 
and compass. Science, due to its marvelous achievements in all areas of 
human endeavor, became the idol of humanity. But today man stands dis- 
illusioned before the throne of his idol, which has declared itself helpless. 
It has made tremendous strides toward conquering nature, but finds itself 
unable to control the hearts and minds of men. Science has supplied man 
with tools of potentialities which defy the human imagination; but today 
humanity shudders at the possible uses to which man may put these tools. 

In the midst of this confusion the Church of Jesus Christ hears with in- 
creasing distinctness the great commission of its Head and Lord, “Go and 
teach all nations.” The message of sin and grace, which the Church is to 
proclaim, has the inherent power of the Spirit of God which alone can change 
and control the heart of man. Never before did our Church have greater op- 
portunity than today. What a privilege, what a challenge for anyone to be 
among those ready to go out into a confused and trembling world as an 
ambassador of Him who is in truth the Way, the Light, the Dispeller of fear, 
the Comforter, and the Giver of rest! 
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God speed you men and women as you go forth to your assignments. 
He whose victory over death we are commemorating during this month has 
selected you as additional members of His crew of reapers. The shadows are 
lengthening upon fields ripe for harvest. Get ready for work while it is still 
day, ere the great night descends upon our world. Among all occupations 
within the choice of man, service as an ambassador of Christ is the greatest, 
noblest, and the most profitable. T. K. 


Ram It In, Cram It In The recent statement issued by Dr. ExT. 
McSwain of Northwestern University that 


“instead of teaching so many subjects, we must give children more time to 
think about what they are learning” has called forth varied comments from 
educators. “The academic load could be heavier than it is” —“the grade 
school program should be reduced from eight to six years” — “too much time 
is wasted on non-academic subjects” — “present-day elementary school pro- 
grams are better adjusted to life’s needs and pupil ability than those of the 
past” — “children are pushed less than they used to be” — “there is a tendency 
to give many courses which are irrelevant to the basic curriculum” — “there 
must be simplification of the curriculum within a few major areas of learn- 
ing” — are a few of the reactions. 

Circumstances prevailing in elementary schools are a consequence of many 
and varied influences. The scope of learning has been widened by adding 
to the curriculum. The social and natural sciences have been pushed down 
into the primary grades. Textbooks have increased in bulk in direct ratio to 
the vitalization of the content. School days have been shortened in keeping 
wtih the reduction of the working day. Summer vacations have been length- 
ened. Homes have tended to transfer their responsibilities to the schools. 
Schools are called upon more and more to participate in community and 
church affairs and make significant contributions to scheduled events. The 
public is tending to measure a school’s effectiveness in terms of high-class 
dramatic and choral performances. Poorly selected motion pictures clutter 
up a school day, while contributing little to the learning process, although 
they do generate a progressive atmosphere and provide temporary relief from 
the discipline problem. The child’s program is filled with piano lessons, 
dramatic lessons, swimming lessons, etc. Radio and television make their 
demands. Any elementary school teacher could add quite a number of items 
to that list. : 

What are the remedies? There are some observable tendencies. Some 
elementary schools are demanding one hour of homework per day for the 
upper-grade children. This will add to learning, encourage co-operative rela- 
tionships between parents and teachers, and minimize the shock of high 
school routine. The curriculums are being examined in the interest of weed- 
ing out the non-essentials. The accidentals and incidentals which tend to 
break up sequential academic activities are being reduced to a minimum. 
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There is a marked tendency in the direction of organizing subject matter into 
major areas of learning. Geography, history, and civics are again being 
pushed between two covers. Health is being crowded into the science pro- 
gram. Textbook publishers are working valiantly to meet the new demand, 
but the results up to this time are not commendable. 

It is a teacher’s professional responsibility to be alert to changing situa- 


tions, evaluate them, accept the good, and omit the bad. It was ever so. 
H. G. 


Pet Peeves Anyone who attends a teachers’ conference has his pet irri- 
tations. Here are a few. If you have any to add, they will 
be gratefully received and probably published. 

1. When a speaker introduces his topic by saying that he really doesnt 
know much about it, he creates the feeling among his colleagues that they 
could just as well have stayed home. 

2. “Webster defines” is an introduction which makes one feel he should 
have gone fishing or played golf instead of attending the conference. 

3. “The topic is really too big to even begin to scratch the surface” gives 
one the itchy feeling that the speaker is either trying to nurture his ego or 
create an alibi for a sloven piece of work. It is one of the functions of con- 
ferences to open the gates to the great vistas of learning and not dissect the 
minutiae. 

4, Poorly planned panels are an irritation to about the same degree that 
good ones are exhilarating. 

5. Some colleagues are at times tempted to embrace enthusiastically the 
departures from conventional thought offered by “outside” speakers without 
realizing that they have been temporarily anaesthetized by a dramatic por- 
trayal of anti-Biblical philosophy. Momentarily even the Church’s “experts” 
are denounced as yokels until the light again dawns. The competition of 
modern textbooks and educational writings is enough without being slapped 
in the face by misguided enthusiasts. Something begins to tingle on the 
inside when any type of debris is accepted as dessert so long as it comes 
from the “outside.” Hc: 


The Milwaukee Convention When the delegates of The Lutheran 


and Christian Education Church — Missouri Synod meet in Mil- 
waukee in June, they will be con- 


fronted with various questions concerning Christian education. Broad de- 
cisions will be called for and, perhaps, decisions, too, on questions that do 
not deserve the time of the convention. 

The delegate convention ought to regard itself as a legislative assembly. 
As such it will fix broad policies, leaving lesser decisions to boards and in- 
dividuals. The day is long past that a synodical convention can be concerned 
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with minute details of administration. The time at its disposal can better be 
used for a thorough discussion and clarification of major policies, which fix 
the framework within which duly constituted authorities shall operate. 


Adequate power should be granted to those to whom the responsibility 
for carrying out policies has been given. This implies that the responsibility 
should be defined — the specific board, let us say, should be named. Need 
we add that this should be the appropriate board? Authority and responsibility 
should go hand in hand. 


When authority and responsibility have been granted, they constitute a 
stewardship. Stewards must render an account. Many reports will be made 
to the convention. They are important and should be scrutinized carefully. 
Reports are necessary for effective control. Let none regard reports as per- 
functory verbalizations of zealous officials, meaningless except as historical 
records. They belong to the essence of sound ecclesiastical polity. Let them 
be comprehensive, accurate, specific, and, by the same token, let them be 
examined in detail. 


Within the scope of its legislative function the synodical convention would 
do well to re-examine the over-all structure of boards and committees which 
deal with Christian education. There is a lack of clearly defined functions. 
There are overlapping functions and shared responsibilities which make for 
confusion and uncertainty. A clarification of the functions of educational 
boards could result in unification of efforts and make for greater effectiveness 
in the work of Christian education. C.S.M. 


Tue Positive APPROACH TO CuHRISTIAN Epucation. —If the Christian 
schools are to influence our children for good, and if they are to make an impact 
upon the world in which we live and of which we are a part, the teaching in 
our schools will have to be positive. 

We have a philosophy of life, a world and life view, that we believe in. 

’ We know that it is true to the Word of God. In compliance with the man- 
date in that Word we want to teach this view of God, of man, and of the 
world to our children. We call upon the Christian school to help us in this. 
But we expect the school, then, to make its major concern that of teaching 
this way of life to our children. 

There are many in the world about us who will refer to this kind of teaching 
as indoctrination. They tell us that they do not like this term; it is old- 
fashioned. 

Let us not fear that charge. Modern philosophers, especially the Experi- 
mentalists and Progressives, challenge all authority. They teach that truth is 
not fixed, that it is arrived at through the process of living and experiencing. 
They have succeeded so well in teaching these man-centered views that many 
have come to believe them. As a result, fixed truth is being denied a place 
in the schools, It is assumed that the youngsters can arrive at truth through | 

~ social experience. 

We do not accept this man-centered Pry. It is contrary to the Word 
of God, which we accept as our guide. We believe that God’s Word is truth, 
and we want that truth taught to our children, If this is indoctrination, let us 
have it, for this truth alone can help the child in this life and the life to 
come. — The Christian Home and School, February, 1950. 


The Training of Catechists in Germany 


ARNOLD C. 


When, in post-Apostolic times, the 
number of applicants for church mem- 
bership increased, the Church was 
obliged to train teachers to prepare 
these people for church membership. 
This led to the founding of the order 
of teachers known as “catechists.” 

The leaders of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, confronted with a similar 
situation, have been compelled to 
make provision for the training of ad- 
ditional teaching personnel. Reaching 
into the ranks of the laity, they have 
founded a new order of teachers, 
whom they call “catechists.” Back of 
this movement is an educational awak- 
ening, and back of the educational 
awakening is the return to a conserva- 
tive theology. During the period of 
liberalism standard catechetical and 
pedagogical works became outmoded 
or were simply discarded, and little 
was done to replace them. The liber- 
als were more interested in method 
than in content. Since the awakening, 
a number of stimulating pedagogical 
treatises have appeared (Doerne, 
Schmidt, Rang, Hammelsbeck). The 
emphasis is on the proclamation of the 
Gospel (kerygma, Verkuendigung ) 
and on the exposition of Scripture. 

American students of German peda- 
gogy may be surprised at the meager 
attention the writers give to method 
as compared to the attention given to 
content and the exposition of Scrip- 
ture.* This is certainly a movement in 


* Prof. H. Kittel says: “We [teachers] 
have come to the end of a road which prom- 
ised much but in the end led us astray. 
It was the road of revival of evangelical 
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the direction of sound Christian reli- 
gious instruction. American Christians 
have also been bedeviled by method, 
for progressive education has made its 
influence felt in the churches, and 
there has been a tendency to accen- 
tuate method at the expense of con- 
tent. Lutheran pastors and teachers 
would do well to take note of the im- 
portance the Germans attach to the ex- 
position of Scripture and to determine 
whether their own teaching has not 


religious instruction by means of method 
(der Weg der ‘methodischen Erneuerung’ ). 
The enthusiasm with which we set foot on 
this road, and the devotion with which we 
followed it, have indeed given to evangelical 
religious instruction a new and richer peda- 
gogical perspective, but they cheated it out 
of its content (oan Over against 
its evangelical character we stand, practi- 
cally, in the greatest embarrassment. With 
respect to its meaning, the majority of evan- 
gelical teachers of religion are able today 
to give answers that are applicable to every 
kind of ‘religious education,’ but say noth- 
ing any more about the Gospel. That places 
us, as I have tried to make clear, face to 
face with the task of re-thinking. Religious 
instruction, which has become void of con- 
tent, is to be replaced by true evangelical 
instruction. This means also that we teach- 
ers, who have been Religionslehrer (teachers 
of religion), are to become true Katecheten 
(catechists).” Kittel, Helmuth, Vom Reli- 
gionsunterricht zur evangelischen Unter- 
weisung, Wissenschaftliche Verlagsanstalt 
K. G. Hannover. 1949, P. 52. — Professor 
Kittel employs the term “Religionsunter- 
richt” in the opprobrious sense; he means 
the religious instruction of past decades, 
which was strong on method and psychology 
but ended up with a content that was no 
longer Christian, Evangelische Unterwei- 
sung is religious instruction with a Chris- 
tian content, and catechists, as he under- 
stands the term, are persons who: believe and 
proclaim the fundamental doctrines of Scrip- 
ture and actually expound’ the Scriptures. 
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been defective in this respect. Adduc- 
ing prooftexts to establish the doc- 
trines of the Catechism is a legitimate 
and necessary procedure, but if the 
teacher’s acquaintance with Scripture 
is confined to Bible history and proof- 
texts, he is not likely to master the art 
of expounding Scripture. 

With characteristic German _thor- 
oughness the Germans have drawn up 
their plans for the training of cate- 
chists. During the orthodox periods, 
when pastors and regular teachers 
gave religious instruction and were 
called catechists, these men were ex- 
pected to be sincere Christians and 
well-equipped, theologically, to bring 
up and train the children for their per- 
sonal Christian life and for church 
membership. They were to be “able to 
teach” (didaktikos) in the sense of 
1 Tim. 3:2; conversant with good 
method and child nature, and endued 
with patience, friendliness, and other 
graces. 

The same kind of proficiency is re- 
quired of present-day lay catechists. 
With respect to training, they are well 
in advance of Sunday school teachers. 
The Germans have their Kindergottes- 
dienste, the equivalent of our Sunday 
schools, and they oblige the teachers 
to attend teachers’ meetings. They are 
convinced, however, that the Church 
will not have a generation of well- 
indoctrinated members unless they 
provide more hours of religious in- 
struction than is possible in the Kin- 
dergottesdienst. We have the same 
conviction, yet the majority of Amer- 
ican church leaders are still content 
to base their hope of keeping the 
young with the church on thirty hours 
of religious instruction a year given in 
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Sunday school by lay teachers who for 
the most part are poorly qualified for 
teaching. The training of catechists 
should be of interest to us, if for no 
other reason, because it shows that 
the Christian Church ought not to be 
satisfied with halfway measures when 
the Christian instruction and training 
of the young is at stake. 

Catechists are active in both the 
West and in the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many. We shall, however, restrict our- 
selves to a study of the training of 
catechists in the East, since the in- 
formation we have has been fur- 
nished by a pastor living in the East 
and is applicable chiefly to the work 
that is being done there. We might 
add that the Russians forbade all re- 
ligious instruction in the schools very 
soon after they had taken over Eastern 
Germany.. Thus the churches of the 
East were thrown entirely upon their 
own resources and forced to devise 
some means of bringing the Word of 
God to the children. 

The training of catechists is based 
on a two-year program and on a series 
of three-month courses. Eligible for 
training are natives of the several Ger- 
man states and displaced persons who 
have settled in the East. Some of these 
people have no vocation, some have 
given up their former vocation, some 
are graduates (Abiturienten). The 
age range is 18—35 years. 

Male catechists receive their train- 
ing in Eisenach, women catechists re- 
ceive theirs in Altenburg. The dea- 
coness home in Ejisenach can train 
about twenty additional women at a 
time. The Heim Michael in Jena is 
set aside for those who take the three- 
month courses. These courses are in- 
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tended chiefly for persons who cannot 
remain away from their homes unin- 
terruptedly for two years. Men and 
‘women who take the quarterly courses 
are engaged for a year in the prac- 
tical work between courses. The 
training terminates with an examin- 
ation. 

According to paragraph 4 of the 
rules for examination, the students 
taking the examinations are to be 
called together for a four-week exam- 
ination course. The student must pre- 
pare a written catechization within 
a week’s time. A second written cate- 
chization is to be finished within a 
five-week period. The catechizations 
are to deal with the subject matter 
in a practical way on the various age 
levels. 

For the oral examination knowledge 
is required in the following areas: 
Bible, Catechism, Hymnbook, Kir- 
chenkunde (information about the 
Church), and Church History 
(growth of the Early Church, Ref- 
ormation period, most notable mis- 
sionaries). A prerequisite is knowl- 
edge of pedagogy and methodology 
as these are necessary for Christian 
religious instruction. 

A threefold, or A, B, and C, classifi- 
cation of catechists has been estab- 
lished. Those who make a passing 
grade in the examination are given 
a C classification. Men and women 
assigned to the A and B groups be- 
come full-time catechists (hauptamt- 
liche Katecheten) after the two-year 
period of training. This means that 
they devote all their time to teaching. 
The office of catechist is their only 
vocation. The catechists in the C 
group are engaged in a secular calling 
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and give a certain number of hours of 
religious instruction while remaining 
active in their secular calling. These 
people are called part-time catechists 
(nebenamtliche Katecheten). 

The A and B catechists receive a 
broader training than those in the C 
group. In addition to their vocation 
as catechists they are to become ac- 
tive in the field of church music. For 
this reason instruction in church mu- 
sic is included in the course of study 
projected for them. Full-time cate- 
chists are likewise to qualify for va- 
rious types of service in the congre- 
gation: youth work, work among men, 
and work among women. 

About 500 full-time and part-time 
catechists were teaching in 1949. 
These catechists are employed by 
congregations on the basis of a con- 
tract. They serve under the super- 
vision of the pastor and of such offi- 
cials of the congregation as are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their 
office. The amount of remuneration 
depends on several factors and varies 
according to so-called “levels.” For 
catechists engaged exclusively in 
church activities (e.g, B) the 
monthly salary at level I is 200 marks, 
at level II is 250 marks, and at level III 
is 300 marks. Over and above the 
salary there is an allowance for rent. 
When one has become a full-fledged 
catechist, he is placed on level I. 
Prior to that he received 150 marks. 
After five years of service he ad- 
vances to level II, and after ten years 
of exemplary service, to level III. It 
is difficult to give the exact equivalent 
of this remuneration in American dol- 
lars. A DM (deutsche mark, Western 
Zone) is worth twenty-five cents. It 
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takes six Ostmarks (the ones used in 
the Russian Zone) to make one DM. 
In the West a worker could support 
a wife and several children on 300 
marks. Considering the much lower 
value of the East mark, the workers 
in the Russian zone must be living in 
abject poverty. Our most poorly-paid 
teachers are better off than the best- 
paid catechists in the Russian zone. 

Catechists in the A group teach on 
what we would call the high school 
and college level. Eligible are such 
as can give evidence of four semesters 
of theological, philological, or peda- 
gogical preparation. They must also 
submit to an examination. 

The following particulars, taken 
from the rules for the examination 
of A and B catechists, give one an 
idea of the background these teachers 
must have. 

1. Written examination: A home 
study (term paper) completed within 
the space of four weeks. In this study 
the student is to treat an area of sub- 
ject matter in its pedagogical aspects, 
giving evidence of his understanding 
of theological problems. 

2. Class paper to be completed 
within a 8—4 hour period. The student 
is to furnish the outline of a cate- 
chization. 

3. Oral examination: a) practical 
catechizing; b) practical demonstra- 
tion of singing lessons; c) oral exam- 
ination proper. 

The oral examination embraces the 
following: overview of the books of 
the Old and New Testament (accurate 
knowledge of the texts and Bible sec- 
tions that are basic in the teaching 
plan); knowledge of Old and New 
Testament history, of manuscripts and 
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translations of the Bible; understand- 
ing of the chief doctrines of faith and 
life; acquaintance with the Augsburg 
Confession and with Luther’s Large 
Catechism. — Overview of Church 
History: the first three centuries, Au- 
gustine, Luther and his contempor- 
aries, Gerhardt and the 17th-century 
hymn writers; A. H. Franke, Wichern, 
Bodelschwingh, Fliedner, etc. The 
student is required to study one of 
Luther’s reformatory writings. — Ac- 
quaintance with Christian art and 
literature, with church work, with 
liturgical and pastoral activities of the 
Church; understanding of goals and 
methodology in Christenlehre. The 
student must also be able to show that 
he is familiar with developments in 
the field of religious pedagogy and 
with current school problems. 

When appointed for the first time, 
the catechists of the A and B classi- 
fications are commissioned in a public 
service of the congregation. They 
make the following pledge: “I promise 
before God and this Christian con- 
gregation that I will fulfill my duties 
as a catechist in obedience to God’s 
Word, as it is contained in the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments and as it is witnessed to in the 
Confessions of our Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. I shall observe the 
rules of our Church, conscientiously 
perform the duties assigned to me, re- 
main faithful to God’s Word and 
Sacraments, and endeavor to lead a 
Christian life.” 

When we read a report of this kind, 
it is the thoroughness of the prepara- 
tion that impresses us most of all. A 
full-time catechist receives a theolog- 
ical training that differs from the 
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training of seminarians only in one 
respect: it is more elementary. He is 
given more practical guidance in 
pedagogy than was given to theolog- 
ical students in the past. At the close 
of his training period he is able to 
outline a complete lesson plan in- 
dependently. In his practical work 
he is expected to prepare a lesson plan 
for every Bible story and every sec- 
tion of the Catechism that he will 
teach. Having attended a number of 
classes in religion while in Germany, 
this writer took note of the fact that 
the teachers were well prepared and 
carefully expounded the Biblical ma- 
terials. We are at a distinct advantage 
here in America because we have our 
own elementary Christian schools, ad- 
ministered by teachers our own 
Church has trained. However, the 
demands made upon teachers who 
teach as many as eight grades and are 
drafted for other departments of 
church work as well, constitute a 
temptation to prepare hastily for 
classes in religion. In no area should 
our teachers prepare more thoroughly 
than in religion, for here a mastery 
of the subject matter is vital, and the 
teacher needs to develop a sound 
method of dealing with the subject 
matter if he is to make the Word of 
God precious and meaningful to his 
pupils. Lutheran teachers are primar- 
ily teachers of the Word; as such 
they should make the daily study of 
Scripture a mandatory item of their 
schedule. 

The question has often been asked, 
“How many hours of religious in- 
struction do German children receive 
per week?” There is a range of from 
one to four hours, but the average is 
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two hours. Confirmation instruction 
is in addition to this. In Western Ger-" 
many, where conditions are closer to 
normal, pastors and regular teachers 
are permitted to teach religion in the 
schools; hence the training of cate- 
chists is not so urgent there. A Ger- 
man leader told this writer that cate- 
chists are permitted to hold religion 
classes on the school premises in some 
localities of the Russian Zone. Else- 
where they must go in search of rooms 
for the children, and such rooms are 
scarce. Sometimes state officials will 
not rent space, even where it is avail- 
able, if it is to be used by the Church. 
Despite the thousands of catechists 
now at work, there are not enough to 
go round. Therefore some children 
receive only one hour of instruction 
per week. The Free Church in Berlin 
requires that the children of its mem- 
bers receive two hours of instruction 
per week besides the two hours set 
aside in connection with the school. 
Some of the classes meet in private 
homes. 

A word might be said regarding the 
present-day concern of church leaders 
for the young. The revitalizing of the 
program of Christian education is the 
chief means through which the Ger- 
mans hope to keep the young with 
the Church. Having laid the founda- 
tion on the elementary level, the Ger- 
mans are endeavoring to interest the 
youth in the Church, to make them 
feel that they are a part of the Church. 
Every large center in the Russian Zone 
has its young people’s pastor, and over 
these pastors is the head young peo- 
ple’s pastor. Special young people’s 
services and rallies are held a number 
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of times during the year. 900 people 
attended a youth rally in Eisenach, 
about sixty per cent of them young 
people. At an evening service 500 per- 
sons witnessed the presentation of the 
“confession badge” to 22 young men 
and 34 young women. This badge 
is a little cross, similar to our Lutheran 
Hour cross, but mounted on a tiny 
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globe which represents the world. 
Liberalism brought disaster upon the 
Lutheran Church of Germany. Let us 
hope and pray that the present move- 
ment toward sound Christian instruc- 
tion and the preaching of the Gospel 
will continue, and that the Lutheran 
Church of Germany will again be a 
Church of the pure Word. 


Crowns Fiocx To SEE SPLINTER oF Cross.—A great revival of super- 
stition was kindled among the Roman Catholic masses of Mexico City when 
the “holy cross of Jerusalem” was displayed here. This wooden cross has an 
inset box said to contain a splinter of the cross on which Jesus died and 
a pebble from Calvary stained with His blood. The cross arrived from 
Guatemala by plane and over a period of several days was taken to certain 
churches in turn and exposed for public veneration. Thousands of people 
lined up in queues extending six or seven times around the blocks in which 
the privileged churches were located, waiting for a chance to see the cross 
and have their medals and other religious objects placed in contact with 
it and thus obtain a blessing. Scores of uniformed police kept the crowds 
orderly, but in spite of their efforts one person was killed, and several were 
injured in the crush. One overenthusiastic worshiper who tried to peel a 
shaving from the wooden cross with his penknife as a souvenir was beaten 
by the faithful and barely escaped with his life. Police intervened to save 
him. from a pious lynching. — The Christian Century, February 15, 1950. 


MATERIALISM ALARMS Him. — Addressing a Sunday school conference 
at Dallas, Tex., Dr. Robert G. Lee, president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, warned that unless this nation returns to spirituality, “the pall- 
bearers which carried off previous great nations will do the same to 
America.” He said: “Our greatest peril is the lack of spirituality in our 
homes and schools. . . . Materialism knocks at every door and travels every 
highway. America must see that in her great spiritual body blood flows from 
a spiritual heart. To do this, we must have more spiritual homes and better 
church attendance. . . . Too many people have translated freedom of wor- 
ship into freedom from worship.” — Lutheran Standard, January 28, 1950. 


A Study of I.Q. and Other Data of Various Student 
Groups at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Missouri 


Oscar T. WALLE 


I 

For thirteen years the writer has 
been teaching in one or the other of 
Synod’s preparatory schools. Each 
year one of the classes taught has 
been the high school freshman class, 
and it has been a hobby of his, pos- 
sibly an unscientific one, of looking 
over these classes of newcomers and 
visualizing how many and what indi- 
viduals will attain their stated goal 
of the Lutheran ministry. Ten years’ 
experience has indicated that such 
admittedly subjective judgments are 
remarkably accurate if made after 
about two weeks of classroom ob- 
servation. These judgments have 
been made partly on the basis of 
mental-test data, but mainly on ob- 
served classroom response, response 
to guidance in study methods, and 
general attitude. Almost never did it 
occur that a freshman who was thus 
classified as hopeless carried and 
completed the ministerial course suc- 
cessfully. Slightly more often did it 
occur that those who were adjudged 
able did fail, but the prediction, if it 
might be so called, still proved to 
be rather accurate. 

Now, this procedure has all of the 
characteristics of magic. No records 
were kept. No measuring device was 
constructed. It was, as indicated be- 
fore, entirely unscientific in nature, 
and its usefulness obviously of no 
great value. It did, however, em- 
phasize the need of some combina- 
tion of prognostic measuring devices 
which might serve to answer the ques- 


tion: “Can and will this particular 
ministerial student attain his goal?” 
The realization of this need at once 
sets off a search for factors which 
might by a competent individual be 
drawn together and modified to form 
such a prognostic combination. One 
which has been much used and, per- 
haps, as much abused is the so-called 
I.Q. as determined by some test of 
mental ability. Since this information 
was available with a minimum of 
effort, the present study was made. 


II 


The purpose of the study was to 
determine what relationships, if any, 
exist between the average I. Q. of all 
students at the school and the average 
I. Q. of various special groups. The 
groups investigated are the following: 


1. All students, broken into subgroups 
on the basis of entrance level. (See 
Table I.) 

2. All graduates of the high school 
department, broken into subgroups on 
the basis of years in attendance. (See 
Table II.) 

3. All graduates of the college depart- 
ment, broken into subgroups on the basis 
of years in attendance, and on the basis 
of urban or rural origin. (See Tables III 
and VII.) 

4. All students discontinuing for other 
reasons than graduation at the end of a 
course or transfer to another synodical 
institution, broken into subgroups on 
the basis of entrance level and also 
on the basis of years in attendance. (See 
Table IV.) 

5. All ministerial students, broken into 
subgroups on the basis of high school 
freshman entrance or advanced-standing 
entrance, on the basis of urban or rural 
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origin, and on the basis of time of dis- 
continuing the course. (See Tables V 
and VII.) 


6, All students transferring to synod- 
ical schools, broken into subgroups on 
the basis of the type of school to which 
transferred. (See Table VI.) 


7. All students transferring FROM other 
synodical schools. (See Table VI.) 


8. All pastors’ sons attending. 
Table VIII.) 

The data studied involve all students 
(369) enrolled in the high school de- 
partment of St. Paul’s College from 
September, 1942, until November, 
1949; and all enrolled in the college 
department from September, 1944, 
until November, 1949. The data for 
college students enrolled from 1942 
to June, 1944, were not available on 
the basis of the same measuring de- 
vice. The source of the I. Q. data used 
was the Terman McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability, Form C, administered 
in most cases within a few weeks of 
the students’ entrance. Comparable 
data were available for 860 of the 
369 students, the 9 for whom data 
were missing being advanced-stand- 
ing transfers to the college depart- 
ment. The average here used is the 
arithmetic mean, which in general 
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seems to be the simplest derived and 
the most useful.1 All computations 
were made to the nearest whole num- 
ber. The results of this tabulation 
and computation are presented in 
Tables I—VIII. 

Classification according to urban 
and rural origin was made on the 
basis of the 1940 census, cities of 2,500 
or less population being classified as 
rural, those of larger population as 
urban. This is the basis of classifica- 
tion employed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Several of the 
groupings included in the study were 
not originally planned, but were in- 
cluded because the information might 
be useful in itself or for future study 
and because it could be made avail- 
able without great additional effort. 
Such information includes the tabu- 
lation of data on ministers’ sons, data 
on rural and urban origins, and the 
percentage of the total group which 
various special groups constitute. The 
computations were made to the near- 
est per cent. This material is pre- 
sented in Table IX. 


1 Helen M. Walker, Elementary Statist- 
ical Methods, pp. 97-98. Henry Holt & Co. 
New York: 1948. 


III 
TABLE I 
Number of Number 
Item Studentsfor for Whom Group Average 
No. Whom Data No Data I. Q. 
Were Enown Available 5 
1 860 9 ‘Allistudents,imattendance: 22 ee IS 
2 264 0 All students in attendance, entering as High School 
Hreshmentgeeemeria es tee a) ee Se 118 
8 54 0 All students in attendance, entering as High School 
Sophomores p22 222 ee 113 
4 29 0 __ All students entering as High School Juniors -__-_________. 115 
5 9 0 _ Allstudents entering as High School Seniors —_____. 114 
6 4 9 All students entering College Department —.._____ 116 
af 95 9 All students entering with advanced standing —__________ 114 
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No. Whom Data No Data 
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TABLE II 


Group 


All students graduating from High School Department 
All graduating from High School who attended 4 years _- 
All graduating from High School who attended 3 years 
All graduating from High School who attended 2 years 
All graduating from High School who attended 1 year 
All graduating from High School who attended less than 

4 years __.. 


TABLE III 


All college graduates © 2 
All college graduates attending 6 years —_--___---____-- 
All college graduates attending 5 years _---_---____-____- 
All college graduates attending 4 years -_-_____--____-_-_- 
All college graduates attending 3 years —___________-_______-- 
All college graduates attending 2 years —_____________- 
All college graduates attending 1 year —________ 


TABLE IV 

All students discontinuing for other reasons than complet- 
ing course or transfer to another synodical institution __ 
All of above group who entered Freshman High School ___ 
All of above group who entered Sophomore High School _ 
All of above group who entered Junior High School ____. 
All of above group who entered Senior High School ____. 
All of above group who entered College _______________ 
All of above group who discontinued after 1 year 
All of above group discontinuing after 2 years ________. 
All of above group discontinuing after 8 years ___.__-___ 
All of above group discontinuing after 4 years 
All of above group discontinuing after 5 years 


TABLE V 
All’ ministerial stuelents ea ee 
Ministerial students entering as High School Freshmen __- 


Ministerial students who entered as High School Freshmen 
and who discontinued * or changed registration — 


All advanced-standing ministerials 


Advanced-standing ministerials discontinuing or changing 
registration 0 ee 


* Defined as in Item 21 


TABLE VI 
All transfers to synodical schools 
All transfers to St. Louis seminary —_--______ 
All transfers to synodical schools other than St. Louis sem. 
All transfers to Springfield seminary 
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IV 

In comparing items 1, 8, and 14 
from Tables I, II, and III, each of 
which involves a considerable number 
of students, one notes that the average 
I.Q. increases from 113 to 117 to 
122, rather positive evidence of a defi- 
nite process of selection on the basis 
of mental capacity. Items 3—7 in 
Table I indicate an average I.Q. of 
advanced-standing entrants increas- 
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Number of Number 

Item Studentsfor for Whom Group Average 

No. Whom Data No Data 1.Q. 
Were Known Available 
41 18 0 All transfers to synodical teachers’ colleges S118 
42 13 1 All transfers to preparatory schools of Synod S10 
43 19 1 Alltransfers from other synodical schools — 120 
TABLE VII 
44 133 0 = Ministerials originating from urban territory —_--__ 115 
45 167 0 Ministerials originating from rural territory += S10 
46 48 0 Urban ministerials discontinuing — 110 
47 61 O Rural ministerials discontinuing 1207 
48 19 2 Ministerial college graduates of urban origin — 124 
49 26 i! Ministerial college graduates of rural origin 120 
TABLE VIII 

50 106 = ") SAN anenistersesons. attending? roi /25 © b 20s sie eek tS apes 117 
ioe TABLE IX ee 

No. centage 
51 Percentage of defection of all ministerial students — 86 
52 Percentage of defection of rural ministerial students — 36 
53 Percentage of defection of urban ministerial students 36 
54 Percentage that urban ministerials are of all ministerials —________ 44 
55 Percentage that rural ministerials are of all ministerials —______________ 56 
56 Percentage of defection of ministerials entering Freshman High School ________- 40 

57 Percentage of defection of ministerials entering Freshman High School, including 
tfaneters’ to. Springheld seminary 2 44 
58 Percentage of defection of advanced-standing ministerials —_____________ 28 
59 Percentage of defection of advanced-standing ministerials, including transfers to 

SDE SECIAs, SCNT ia 5 ie ere EE 48 
60 Percentage of Springfield transfers who were advanced-standing entrants ________. 62 
61 Percentage that rural college graduates are of all college graduates _.__ 56 
62 Percentage that urban college graduates are of all college graduates 44 
63 Percentage that ministers’ sons are of total students __________-____-____ 29 
64 Percentage that ministers’ sons are of all college graduates ___-----_-_-________- 56 


ing slightly as the level of entrance 
rises, but the average of all advanced- 
standing students is not significantly 
higher than that -of those entering 
Freshman High School. Tables II 
and III emphasize the point that the 
mental capacity of advanced-standing 
students cannot be _ significantly 
greater, for the average I. Q. of high 
school graduates who attended for 
four years and of junior college gradu- 
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ates who attended for six years is, with 
one exception (Item 17), higher than 
that of any advanced-standing en- 
trants’ group. 

That the educational process is 
selective in the matter of mental ca- 
pacity is also indicated by Table IV, 
for the average I.Q. of all students 
discontinuing their studies is defi- 
nitely lower than that of any preced- 
ing group or subgroup. In most of the 
subgroups of Table IV the number 
of cases is too small to warrant valid 
inferences. 

Table V shows that the average I. Q. 
of all ministerials is slightly but not 
significantly greater than that of the 
total student group. (Items 32 and 
1.) There is no difference in mental 
capacity between ministerials enter- 
ing with advanced standing and those 
entering as High School Freshmen. 
(Items 33 and 35.) However, it ap- 
pears that advanced-standing minis- 
terials who discontinue have a slightly 
higher average I. Q. than those who 
entered as High School Freshmen and 
discontinued. (Items 34 and 86.) 

Table VI presents data on transfer 
students with no differentiation on 
the basis of cause for transfer. Trans- 
fers to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
who constitute the group having the 
highest average I.Q., are, of course, 
transfers after graduation from Junior 
College. Practically all transfers to 
synodical teachers’ colleges are trans- 
fers after graduation from High 
School. Item 43 shows that policies 
governing transfers from other synodi- 
cal schools have been sound as far as 
the matter of mental capacity of appli- 
cants is concerned. 
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Table VII demonstrates that what 
various other investigators have dis- 
covered as a general rule also applies 
to this special group, namely, that I. Q. 
as indicated by most mental tests 
tends to favor students of urban origin. 
(Items 44 and 45.) Assuming that a 
major reason for defection is inability 
to carry the heavy load successfully 
and with satisfaction, items 46 and 
47 would bear out what many investi- 
gators have claimed, namely, that an 
I. Q. rating based on a certain test, 
especially a highly verbalized form, 
does not measure what we like to call 
intelligence, but measures to some 
extent the impact of past experiences 
which usually are more varied in the 
case of the urban student; for urban 
ministerials who discontinued average 
3 points higher than do the rural. It 
would appear that urban students are 
“overrated” by the test scores in what- 
ever capacity makes for success in 
the educational process at this school. 
Support for that view seems to be 
found in items 48 and 49. 

Table IX presents percentages 
which various special groups and sub- 
groups represent of the total or other 
larger groups. Percentage of defection 
of ministerial students seems to be in 
no way related to urban or rural 
origin, as shown in items 51—58. This 
would also be borne out by the fact 
that the percentages which urban and 
rural ministerials represent of all min- 
isterials exactly agree with the per- 
centages which rural and urban grad- 
uates are of that total group (Items 
54, 55, and 61, 62). Items 56—60 in- 
dicate the great value of an analysis 
of subgroups within a group and of 
investigating the basis on which a 
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group was considered. A comparison 
of items 56 and 58 alone would seem 
to show that advanced-standing en- 
trants are much more likely to com- 
plete the ministerial course than those 
entering Freshman High School, since 
the percentages of defections are 28 
per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. 
However, the original basis for group- 
ing defections was “discontinuing for 
other reasons than completing course 
or transfer to another synodical in- 
stitution” (see items 34, 36, and espe- 
cially 21). This classification does not 
include Springfield transfers, which 
for the most part represent a defection 
from the original plan of entering the 
ministry via the St. Louis seminary. 
Item 60 shows that 62 per cent of 
Springfield transfers were advanced- 
standing entrants. When this number 
is included in the defections (Items 
57 and 59), practically the same per- 
centage of advanced-standing students 
(43 per cent) fails to reach the Saint 
Louis seminary as the percentage who 
fail of those beginning their course in 
Freshman High School (44 per cent). 
The greater tendency to continue at 
Springfield despite discovered difficul- 
ties on the part of the advanced- 
standing students might be attributed 
to a more firm resolve to enter the 
ministry. The fact that one transfer 
has occurred may also make the idea 
of another seem less forbidding. 
Table VIII and items 63 and 64 of 
Table IX indicate the prominent place 
which sons of the Lutheran parsonage 
play in the make-up of the student 
body. On the basis of the average 
I.Q. they represent a slightly select 
group and constitute 29 per cent of 
the total students and 56 per cent of 
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the college graduates, all of whom are 
ministerials. 

From the fact that 36 per cent of all 
ministerial students enrolling discon- 
tinue or change their registration and 
that the average I.Q. of this group 
(not shown in tables) is 108, and from 
the fact that the average I.Q. of all 
college graduates is 122, one might be 
inclined to conclude that a ministerial 
freshman with an I. Q. of 100 has no 
chance to graduate and should be ad- 
vised to reconsider his intention of en- 
tering the ministry, or should be re- 
fused admittance as a ministerial if 
his mental capacity can be measured 
before registration. Aside from the 
fact that pre-entrance testing presents 
practical difficulties and that even our 
pastors have none too good an under- 
standing of the nature and use of men- 
tal tests,? a careful consideration of all 
the facts will indicate that such a con- 
clusion is unfounded. There is no 
real “average I. Q.” What we so name 
is merely a statistical device, and in- 
dividual analysis is required to ap- 
proach the truth more closely. An in- 
spection of the data of the 45 of the 
48 college graduates for whom I. Q. 
data were available shows that 25 
had an I. Q. of 120 or above, 17 had 
an I. Q. of between 101 and 119, and 
3 had an I. Q. of 100 or below. Two: 
of these three who scored the lowest: 


on the mental test had a considerable: 


knowledge of the German language: 


2 One pastor, when advised not to expect: 
too much of one of the ministerial students 
from his parish, since his I.Q. score in- 
dicated somewhat limited mental capacity, 
became rather vehement in denouncing the 
faculty of the school involved for “putting 
such difficult questions into these mental 
tests.” Eo 
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when they enrolled. It has been noted 
by investigators that often the aver- 
age I. Q. of bilingual children is lower 
than that of children speaking one 
language only, and this factor may 
enter in. At any rate, their knowledge 
of the German language had served 
these men well and will continue to 
do so at the seminary and in the field. 
The third individual, who scored ex- 
actly 100, ranked second in his grad- 
uating class with a grade-point aver- 
age well over 2.00. Obviously, what- 
ever a mental test measures* is not 
the only factor determining the suc- 
cess in the preministerial course. 
These three men were well known to 
the writer, and in conferences and 
chats it became evident that with each 
there was a definite realization of his 
limited capacity, but an equally def- 
inite resolve to make the most of his 
abilities. Call it what you will — con- 
secration, stubbornness, perseverance 
—that factor, in the opinion of the 
writer, is as great a determiner of suc- 
cess as any other, and to his knowl- 
edge it can be measured only by a 
test application to the specific task 
‘which challenges mastery. An individ- 
ual may display the same character- 
istics to a marked degree in an ath- 
letic contest but fail to display them 
when confronted with an academic 
problem. The writer knows of no 


8 That present tests do not accurately 
measure what we ordinarily understand by 
the word “intelligence” seems to be shown 
by the investigations of Davis and Hess and 
by their attempt to construct a new type 
based on more basic mental problems stated 
in terms common to all social and economic 

oups. Allison Davis and Robert Hess, 
“What About IQs?” NEA Journal, No- 
vember, 1949, pp. 604—605. 
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available prognostic measuring device 
which is adequate to the task of de- 
termining whether these qualities 
exist for the specific task we are in- 
terested in. 
V 

What, then, can be concluded? 
What has been accomplished? Lim- 
ited, of course, to the scope of this 
study, it would appear that the fol- 
lowing results have been attained and 
that these conclusions are justified. 

1. I. Q. as determined by the mental 
test employed is one factor making for 
successful completion of academic work 


at the school and in the preministerial 
course, but definitely not the only factor. 


2. All students enrolled constitute a 
slightly selected group. Students attend- 


ing for the entire six-year course are the _ 


most highly selected. 


3. The process of preministerial edu- 
cation as conducted at this school is def- 
initely selective, the average I.Q. of more 
advanced groups in the system showing 
an increase. 


4. Transfers to Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, and to the synodical teachers’ 
colleges have been on the average of the 
mental caliber equal to that expected by 


secular schools of a similar nature.* 


Average 
LQ: 
College Freshmen __- 112 
College Graduates 116 
Master’s Degree Recipients 120 


5. Advanced-standing ministerial en- 
trants are of the same average mental 
ability as the ministerials entering the 
Freshman High School class. 


6. The process of selection on the 
basis of mental ability causes a rather 
high percentage of defection, which is 
almost identical for advanced-standing 


* One study made at a large State uni- 
versity of the Southwest showed the fol- 
lowing results: 
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ministerial entrants and Freshman High 
School entrants. 


7. The majority of students who dis- 
continue do so after only one year’s at- 
tendance. They constitute a group of 
significantly lower average I. Q. 


8. Valuable information of a varied 
nature was gathered with little effort: 


origin, coming from towns in which 
adequate secondary education is 
usually not available. 


. Defections of ministerial students 


constitute practically the same per- 
centage of rural as of urban groups. 


. Sons of the Lutheran clergy form 


a slightly more selected group and 
represent a majority of the college 


a. The majority of students are of rural graduates. 


Protest Sincinc CarisrMAs Carots. — School officials at Chelsea, Mass., 
protest against the singing of Christmas carols or the presenting of Christmas 
pageants in the schools. Mrs. Abraham Wolper, representing the protest signed 
by a number of Jewish parents, said, “My son is unhappy when his classmates 
ask him why he doesn’t join in singing carols.” Mrs. Wolper thought the 
public-school children should sing songs without religious meaning like “Jingle 
Bells.” — Jewish children cannot be required to sing Christian songs. But that 
is not the point. They want the Christian children forbidden to sing them, too, 
because their own children are “unhappy” when the Christian children sing. 
That was Mrs. McCollum’s complaint at Champaign, Ill. Her boy was unhappy 
when Christian children received religious instruction in the public school. — 
Lutheran Standard, January 7, 1950. 


Mercy Kiwiinc.—The case of Dr. Herman Sander, New Hampshire 
physician indicted for causing the death of a cancer patient, has called 
forth various statements on “mercy killing,’ pro and con. Zion’s Herald, 
Methodist weekly published in Boston, had an editorial which held that 
mercy killing is “consistent with our Christian reverence for life.” The editor 
said: “One wonders why it is that we are kinder to suffering animals than 
we are to suffering people. If a person is already dying of cancer, it is in- 
human to prolong his suffering. Is death to be treated as a kind of untouch- 
able superstition, or is it to be regarded as a normal element in the life span? 
If it is wrong to ease suffering at death, then it is wrong to ease suffering 
at birth, but we have demanded that science ease suffering at birth.” — 
The question is not whether it is wrong to ease suffering, but whether it is 
wrong to take life. — Lutheran Standard, February 11, 1950. 


GrocRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS. — The National Geographic Society an- 
nounced that it resumed publication of the Geographic School Bulletins this 
fall. The 1949-50 volume began with the October 3 issue. 

This year, as usual, each of the 30 weekly issues will contain five articles 
and seven illustrations or maps. Nearly 35,000 teachers used the Bulletins last 
year for accurate, up-to-date material on places, peoples, industries, com- 
modities, national boundary and government changes, and scientific develop- 
ments in the news. 

The publication is one of the National Geographic Society’s leading educa- 
tional features. It is, in fact, a gift to education by the Society’s 1,850,000 
members. The twenty-five-cent subscription fee merely covers the mailing 
and handling charges. Other costs are borne by the Society’s educational fund. 


A Camp for Your School 


FRANK H. CoLBa 


One day in spring the exciting news 
that our school was to have a camp 
was released. The announcement 
read: 

The boys and girls of the Lutheran 
school in Grades Four to Nine will have 
a school camp during the first week in 
June at Lutherhoma, Okla. Lutherhoma 
is the regular camping grounds of the 
Oklahoma District Walther League and 
provides good dormitory housing with 
plenty of play space and inspiring moun- 
tain scenery. It is situated in the beauti- 
ful Cookson Hills about 60 miles from 
school. This week of camp will include 
wholesome meals prepared by our school 
cooks and also a balanced camping pro- 
gram of hiking, swimming, softball, 
volleyball, badminton, archery, handi- 
craft, nature lore, campfires, singing, 
stunts, games, and Bible study. All this 
will be conducted in an atmosphere of 
Christianity under the direct supervision 
of the teachers of our school. 

This announcement set off a series 
of feverish activities by teachers, 
pupils, and parents. Parents were in- 
volved: in solving the transportation 
problem, getting the few but necessary 
camp needs of clothing and incidentals 
in order, and listening to the anticipa- 
tions of their youngsters, who were 
looking forward to a grand and glori- 
ous week of fun. Pupils were busy 
earning all or part of their camp fee 
and, in general, increasing the tempo 
of excitement by their questions and 
comments on the publicity that was 
issued in bulletins or posters from time 
to time. Teachers were occupied in 
what little time they had to spare from 
regular school preparations in ac- 
quainting themselves with camp or- 
ganization and technique, familiariz- 


ing themselves with new games, songs, 
and stunts, and training junior coun- 
selors from among the more able Wal- 
ther League young people of the 
church. Climaxing the preparation for 
the camp was a school-closing enter- 
tainment on the camping theme, 
“Camp Trails,” by J. Arthur Koss and 
Don Rosenberg. Finally the big week 
came. 

Rain! The first morning, too! But 
it cooled the fever pitch of almost un- 
controllable excitement of the chil- 
dren. And the sun shone when the 
last car made the last turn and drove 
past the gate of the camp grounds. 
There was the camp at last, nestled 
among the tree-covered hills that were 
lush green, fragrant, and fresh after 
the washing of that morning. Fifty 
children dashed to their assigned dor- 
mitories, were quickly organized into 
packs by their counselors, and dis- 
patched their settling-down tasks of 
bedmaking, assignment of chores, 
choosing a pack name, and learning 
the program for the remainder of the 
day. Then we had our opening devo- 
tions. On the basis of Psalm 91 we 
were reminded that God would pro- 
tect us as we walked in His ways. The 
assurance of divine protection light- 
ened the weight of anxiety and respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of the parents 
and staff members. We dedicated our 
camp to the glory of God. Children 
realized that they were attending a 
camp where Christ was their Protec- 
tor, Counselor, and Guide. The stage 
was set. We were going to work and 
play in a Christian way. 
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Day followed day with a whirlwind 
of activities. Comments such as the 
following indicated the tempo: “Are 
you going on the sunrise hike tomor- 
row?” “The Beaver Pack has K. P. to- 
morrow.” “It’s a long hike to the 
swimming hole, but it’s worth it!” 
“Bob got a homer in the ball game 
today.” “Let’s talk to Al about help- 
ing some of the younger boys play 
better ball.” “Say, don’t you think that 
our teacher is a good sport?” “The 
Girls’ Eagle Pack won the volleyball 
game today.” “Tomorrow we begin 
the badminton and horseshoe tourna- 
ments.” “Did you see that Mary 
burned her nose, spending so much 
time on the archery range?” “Susan 
got a bull’s eye!” “Who will carry the 
rubber life raft to the swimming hole 
today?” “Did you hear Joe snore last 
night?” “Oh, boy, ice cream for din- 
ner!” “Hey, Jack, what’s in that pack- 
age from home?” “I nearly died of 
laughter at the stunt night.” “Today 
I must write to Mom and Dad during 
the rest period after dinner.” “Didn't 
we have inspiring campfire devotions 
last night?” “Tonight we have a camp 
song festival.” “Where did I see those 
feathers? I’ve got to have them for 
Indian Day tomorrow.” “Let me take 
your picture, Joe, dressed as an Indian. 
I’ve got to get some good snapshots 
with my camera for the camp picture 
contest.” “Look at my collection of 
leaves and insects!” “How about 
some fishing before breakfast tomor- 
row, boys?” “What? Tomorrow is 
going-home day! Oh, no!” All of a 
sudden the whirlwind died down. 
Parents arrived on the last day to get 
their tired but healthy and sun- 
browned children. It had been a won- 
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derful experience, and the memories 
lingered on. 

At home once more, children 
brought up the subject of camp ex- 
periences again and again at family 
table conversations. Parents laugh- 
ingly relived with their children the 
experiences of the week at camp. 
Every detail was gone over and mag- 
nified or elaborated in a delightful 
childlike way. The new games learned 
at camp were taught and played in 
the neighborhood. The principles of 
Christian play lived at camp were un- 
consciously practiced on the home 
playgrounds. Idle hours were spent 
in perfecting handicraft techniques 
learned at camp. Leaf and insect col- 
lections were added to. Both children 
and parents found themselves think- 
ing about preparation for the next 
camp. 

The week following camp the staff 
of teachers and counselors had a meet- 
ing. Comments such as the following 
at that time reflected the evaluation 
and achievement of the objectives of 
a school camp. 

“Did you notice how Mary helped 


comfort all those younger children 


when they had a few moments of 
homesickness that first nightP That 
certainly changed my opinion of her.” 

“Did you feel the same way as I on 
the last day as we walked back from 
Bible study and watched the children 
walk arm in arm? I felt that we had 
come a long way in just a short week 
in helping them to put into practice 
their Christian fellowship.” 

“The children looked at us teachers 
with new light in their eyes when 
they saw us taking part in the camp 
activities.” 
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“Remember when fifth-grade Jerry 
was proudly showing bigger eighth- 
grade Jimmy how to weave a lan- 
yard with that plastic braidP That 
must have made Jerry feel good.” 

“Tom became much better at bat- 
ting during camp. He used to strike 
out most of the time, but some of the 
boys in his pack showed him how to 
bat.” 

“Did you notice how good those 
girls were becoming at archery and 
badminton? [ll really have to prac- 
tice to keep up with them.” 

“Bob said that he wants to buy 
some extra handicraft materials so he 
would have something to do this sum- 
mer.” 

“I liked working with people so 
much in helping them learn as a 
junior counselor, that I’m _ thinking 
much more seriously about becoming 
a teacher.” 

“We certainly had many interested 
inquiries from people in town about 
our camp.” 

Organized and academically stated, 
the objectives of a Lutheran school 
camp would be the following: 

1. Christian personality and social ad- 
justment of the individual. 

a. Realization of responsibility to God 
and man prompted by God’s love 
toward us. Developed through daily 
Bible study, devotions, personal 
talks and guidance of the coun- 
selors. Applicable to both camper 
and counselor. 

b. Learning to play in a Christian way 
by sharing skills, by helpfulness, by 
good sportsmanship, and by gain- 
ing a full and deep enjoyment out 
of God-pleasing recreation. 

2. Education and practice in sports, 

campcraft, physical fitness, and safety. 

a. An appreciation of the importance 
of health and physical well-being 
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by a knowledge and practice of 
fundamental habits of diet, rest, 
exercise, sleep, protection from dis- 
ease. 

b. Development of motor co-ordina- 
tion, bodily grace, physical skills, 
and habits of relaxation through a 
vigorous program of sports activity. 

c. Effective safety education in swim- 
ming and diving, riding, archery, 
and woodcraft. 

3. Guidance in recreational techniques 

for worthy use of leisure time. 

a. Development of interest and skills 
in activities that may carry over 
into adult practices, such as wood- 
craft, nature lore, and sports. 

b. Development of interest and skills 
in a variety of leisure time pursuits 
whether physical, social, aesthetic, 
or intellectual, such as handicraft, 
singing, dramatics, storytelling. 

4. Development of leadership in and 

for the church. 

a. Development of local church leader- 
ship by the practice of accepting 
and executing group responsibility 
activities by both campers and 
counselors. 

b. Development of leadership for the 
church at large by stimulation of 
the vocation of teacher in the 
camper and counselor. 

c. Promotion of public relations 
through camp activities which may 
result in local prestige and good 
feeling toward the Lutheran church 
and school in the community. 


The promotion and development of 
a camp for your Lutheran school ob- 
viously requires a good deal of or- 
ganization and planning. The brunt of 
this work will have to be carried by 
the teaching staff, but the enthusiasm 
and spirit of the school administration 
will do much to sell the idea to the 
rest of the congregation. Each school 
will, of course, have to meet local 
requirements and conditions and de- 
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velop its program accordingly. In gen- 
eral, however, the following areas of 
organization and program develop- 
ment will fit most situations. 


The Camp Committee. This com- 
mittee should be composed of the 
camp manager, the camp recreation 
director, a representative from the 
local Board of Christian Education, 
and a representative from the parent- 
teachers group. The committee may 
be the Board of Christian Education 
entirely, but one person should be the 
administrative head. He is the camp 
manager. The principal of the school 
is the logical person for this job. This 
group then meets and decides on the 
time and selection of a camp staff. 
The camp manager, as the administra- 
tive head, is then delegated the au- 
thority to carry out the policies of the 
Camp Committee. 

The rental of a camp is sometimes 
considered the major problem. How- 
ever, since the school camp should 
be conducted during a week early in 
June, camp grounds may be more 
available for rental at that time than 
at a later date. Improved camp 
grounds which include buildings or 
shelters for sleeping, eating, and rec- 
reation are almost imperative for the 
school type of camp to serve boys and 
girls from the ages of nine to fourteen. 
Purity of drinking water and satisfac- 
tary sanitary facilities should be 
checked carefully before the contract 
is signed. The investigation should 
also include availability of a doctor in 
case of emergencies. The Camp Com- 
mittee will want to provide insurance 
for each camper as an added protec- 
tion. Usually the premiums are fifty 
cents per camper per week, and ben- 
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efits are paid for sickness, accidents, 
or death. If the school is providing its 
own food, camp cooking facilities will 
have to be checked. Often a camp 
can be rented which includes food 
preparation and serving in its rental 
price. This convenience, however, 
would perhaps double the camp fee 
for each pupil. Camps can be rented 
from Walther League districts, State 
parks, Boy and Girl Scout organiza- 
tions, and other church denominations. 
A little inquiry locally should reveal 
leads on camp rentals. 

Finances would involve considera- 
tion of ways and means to balance 
resources with expenditures. Among 
the resources might be listed the camp 
fee, receipts from Christmas card 
sales, school entertainment receipts, 
and donations. Major expenditures 
would be camp rental, recreation 
equipment, food, refrigeration, food 
preparation, insurance, first-aid sup- 
plies, and a few other miscellaneous 
items In order to make the camp 
available for the greatest number of 
children, the camp fee should be as 
low as possible. The camp fee can be 
determined by the cost of camp rental, 
the cost of food and food preparation, 
and insurance. For example, if camp 
rental runs $2.50 per person per week, 
food runs $7.00 for the week, and in- 
surance $.50, then the fee should be 
set at $10.00 per camper. Resources 
other than the camper’s fee should be 
used for recreation equipment and 
miscellaneous items. Costs can be cut 
by using volunteer labor, food dona- 
tions, and school recreation equip- 
ment. Expensive equipment, such as 
archery, could be eliminated. 

The problem of transportation is 
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generally solved with little difficulty. 
Parents are usually willing to supply 
the transportation to and from the 
camp grounds. Providing some activ- 
ity for the parents’ days, which are 
the days on which transportation is 
needed, including a meal at camp, 
promotes the solution of the trans- 
portation problem. 

Other points of policy confronting 
the Camp Committees are eligibility 
‘of campers as to age, school, or Sun- 
‘day school membership, publicity and 
promotion, and selection of a camp 


staff. 


The Camp Staff. A staff for a 
school camp of thirty-five to fifty boys 
and girls should consist of a manager 
‘who can also serve as dean, a recrea- 
tion director who at the same time 
may serve as boys’ supervisor, a girls’ 
supervisor, two cooks, and enough 
counselors for every six to eight camp- 
ers. The manager would probably be 
the principal of the school with au- 
thority to administer the policies set 
up by the Camp Committee. He 
would supervise the entire camp pro- 
gram, conduct camp devotions in the 
absence of the pastor, and delegate 
authority for the execution of the de- 
tails of the camp program. He should 
not attempt to be the recreation direc- 
tor since his duties would at times not 
make him available for this service. 

The recreation director should 
spearhead the planning of the camp 
activities and should also actively 
direct the daily program. He may 
serve as boys’ supervisor, advise the 
boys’ counselors, and, in general, ac- 
cept responsibility for promoting the 
good conduct and happiness of the 
boys’ packs. This person might be one 
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of the teachers of the school. The 
girls’ supervisor would act in the same 
capacity for the girls. She may be 
a woman teacher or a mature capable 
woman in the congregation. 

Enough counselors should be se- 
lected to guide and counsel every 
group or pack of six to eight boys and 
girls. Each counselor would have 
direct responsibility for one pack. He 
would work, play, eat, sleep, and live 
with his pack for the duration of the 
camping period. In addition, the 
counselor would prepare for and su- 
pervise certain camp group activities, 
such as hikes, pack devotions, sports, 
handicraft, storytelling, and stunts. 
As indicated, counselors may be 
teachers at the school, or they may 
be young people in the congregation 
who are responsible and show an in- 
terest in working with children. If the 
school has a school lunch program, 
the school cook would probably take 
over the job of being the camp cook. 
Otherwise mothers in the congrega- 
tion may be willing to serve. The 
cook would submit the menu for ap- 
proval, make the necessary purchases, 
check the cooking utensils and dishes, 
and see that the meals were prepared 
and served at camp. Washing dishes 
and cleaning up could be done by the 


campers themselves. 


Staff Training Program. At least five 
one-hour sessions should be held by 
the staff prior to the time of camping. 
These meetings should be of the 
workshop type where the individuals 
make their contributions to the plan- 
ning of the camp program. These 
sessions could be patterned somewhat 
after the following outline: 

First session: Discussion of camp 
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objectives, organization, and rules. 
Overview of the materials of the re- 
maining sessions. Short explanation 
and distribution of camping booklets 
and pamphlets secured from various 
sources. 

Second session; Discussion of quali- 
fications of a camp counselor, a coun- 
selor rating scale, principles of group 
leadership, techniques of individual 
counseling, demonstration of pack 
devotions. 

Third session: Discussion of recrea- 
tional leadership; demonstration of 
games, stunts, musical folk games; 
_ planning the camp program. 

Fourth session: Further discussion 
of planning the camp program: handi- 
craft, nature study, campfire, story- 
telling, Indian Day, stunt night; mak- 
ing handicraft articles, planning stunts. 

Fifth session: Checkin of camp 
counselor duties, such as devotions 
and directing the various activities; 
a final review of the program. 

Meetings should also be held daily 
during the week of camp for “on the 
spot” evaluation and training. A spe- 
cial meeting should be held after the 
week of camp for evaluation and fu- 
ture planning. 

Camp Program. The program is 
based on an individual as well as a 
. pack, or group, type of activity. Boys 
and girls of various ages are assigned 
to separate boys’ and girls’ packs of 
six to eight campers each. These packs 
compete with each other in inspection, 
stunts, games, tournaments, and par- 
ticipation. Each pack is also assigned 
certain chores, such as sweeping the 
cabins, dormitories, and lavatories. 

A few simple rules are basic to the 
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execution of the program. Some of 
these are the following: 1) Every 
camper must obey his counselor; 
2) No one leaves the camp grounds 
for hiking, fishing, or boating outside 
of the regular program except by spe- 
cial permission and under supervision; 
3) Sickness and accidents must be re- 
ported at once; 4) All campers must 
be in bed at “lights out”; after 15 min- 
utes of quiet whispering there must 
be silence, and no rising before 
7 A.M.; 5) All campers must be pres- 
ent at the morning exercises. 

The program can best be planned 
and assignments made on the basis of 
areas of activity, such as Bible study 
and devotions, sports and games, and 
special programs and duties. Daily 
Bible study would be handled by the 
pastor and teachers and could include 
topics covering the Christian attitude 
toward sportsmanship, courage, friend- 
ship, stewardship, work and play. 
Short evening camp devotions around 
the campfire, led by the dean or camp 
manager, could follow the theme 
“Finding God out-of-doors.” 

Sports and games instruction and 
supervision should be assigned well 
in advance of camp, so that the coun- 
selor responsible has time to prepare. 
The school should provide the neces- 
sary equipment, and the counselor 
should handle the supervision and 
direction of the various activities, such 
as swimming, archery, softball, bad- 
minton, horseshoes, volleyball, tennis, 
track meets, games and contests, mu- 
sical folk games, and handicraft. 

Special days’ programs and duties 
are also executed by the counselors 
who, for example, under the direction 
of the recreation director have been 
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preparing for Indian Day, on which 
everyone dresses as an Indian, and 
Indian games, stories, and campfires 
are featured; Explorer Day, with hikes 
and nature-study activities. A little 
imaginative ability on the part of the 
counselor usually makes a success of 
any of these special events. 

All of the activities must necessar- 
ily be organized into a daily schedule. 
Here is a sample: 


7:00 A.M. Reveille 
7:30 A.M. Exercises 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast 
9:00 A.M. Bible Study 
10:00 A.M. Sports, Tournaments, 
Handicraft, Hikes 
12:00 A.M. Dinner 
12:30 P.M. Rest off the feet 
1:30 P. M. Tournaments 
2:30 P.M. Swimming 
5:30 P.M. Supper 
6:00 P.M. Free Period 
7:00 P.M. Folk Games, Special 
Programs, Campfires 
8:45 P.M. Devotions 
9:00 P.M. Taps 
9:30 P.M. Lights Out 
9:45 P.M. All Quiet 


Sources. In addition to the creative- 
ness of the staff members and campers, 
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many helpful bulletins, pamphlets, 
and books are available to help make 
camp program and organization suc- 
cessful. A few sources are listed, 
which may prove helpful. 
Association Press (Y. M. C. A.) 
347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Boy Scouts of America 
2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


International Walther League 
875 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Il. 


National Recreation Association 
815 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Can there be a camp for your 
school? Why not? If your school is 
not large enough, you can co-operate 
with a number of schools in your com- 
munity, circuit, or district. Boys and 
girls of your school will go to a camp 
regardless of what you do. But what 
an opportunity you have to teach 
them to play and spend their leisure 
time profitably in a Christian way at 
your own school camp! You will find 
it to be a God-pleasing and soul- 
satisfying experience. Try it. 


REsIsts CATHOLICS ON SEX EpucATION. — Herman E. Hilleboe, New York 
State health commissioner, has refused to yield to a protest by the State Cath- 
olic welfare committee against his department’s distribution for showing in 
public schools of the film “Human Growth.” Mr. Hilleboe wrote the Catholic 
committee, which contends that sex education should be given only by parents, 
that the department “will not usurp any parental rights, but it does propose 
to use its scientific knowledge to help parents who seek assistance in bringing 
health information to their children.” He added that if Catholics wish to have 
their children excluded from showings of the film in school, he “would be glad 
to defer to the education department for decision in the matter.” Directors of 
the New York State council of churches have endorsed the film. — The Chris- 


tian Century, January 11, 1950. 


Religious Books for the Tiny Folks 


Martin P. Summon 


A remarkable improvement seems 
to have taken place in the last ten 
years in the field of literature for 
small children, roughly covering the 
ages of from three to eight. Ten years 
ago good books for this age were 
few. Bible Pictures and What They 
Teach Us by Foster was one of the 
best, is still a good book, with some 
400 pictures and their description in 
extremely simple childlike language 
(A. J. Holman Company, $2.00). By 
the same author and company was 
that other old-timer First Steps for 
Little Feet in Gospel Paths (which 
to our surprise the publishers revised 
a few years back in accordance with 
our suggestions). The advantage of 
this book was not only its simple, if 
old-fashioned, telling of the stories, 
but also the extended list of simple 
questions, which a young child de- 
lights to answer. Around 1941 there 
was brought on the market a really 
lovely short Bible story book, with 
beautiful colored pictures, selling for 
a mere 35 cents under the title of 
Bible Primer (Madison), published 
by the Metropolitan Church Asso- 
ciation of Waukesha, Wis. 

That seemed to be the start. In 
the last five years religious books of 
true-to-Bible nature and suitable for 
the little folks really began to pour 
forth. After searching in all likely 
places for the best in story books for 
the tiny tots, this writer well remem- 
bers the thrill of finding one after 
another of such books coming new 
from the presses, by the Moody Press, 
Zondervan, Eerdmans, Warner, Met- 


ropolitan, Standard, Cook, Augsburg, 
and finally Concordia. These were 
really books for children, not only 
books intended for children as so 
many had previously been. 

There was a time when writers of 
children’s books thought they were 
honoring God by clinging to the 
language of King James, even calling 
that the “language of Scripture,” for- 
getting that the language of Scripture 
is Hebrew or Greek, and that the 
language in which James spoke to his 
dog is no more sacred than German 
or Dutch or 1950 American. He is 
a poor follower of Luther, one should 
think, who writes a book to teach 
children religion and will not trans- 
late it into the language of children. 
Unfortunately, for a long time the 
books highly recommended for chil- 
dren in our circles were books that 
did not have much in common with 
the language and preferences of a 
child. 


The Moody Press* of Chicago was 
one of the pioneers in supplying the 
lack of literature for little folks. 
Several years ago they broke the 
ice with A Bible Verse for You to 
Learn (25 cents) and followed it 
with Every Good Gift (35 cents). 
The former has a beautifully colored 
illustration on each page, under which 
is a little Bible verse. The latter book 
sings a song on every page and 
teaches the love and goodness of God 


* The books mentioned in a paragraph 
hereafter are all publications of the company 
at the head of the paragraph. 
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in pleasant melody. Ching Lin (35 
cents) is a large coloring book, with 
the simple story of a missionary com- 
ing to help a Chinese family — the 
story printed in large letters at the 
bottom of each large page, with out- 
line illustration above it. Yakalo is 
a companion book of the same design 
and price, with a story from Brazil. 
Tognia is a similar book on India, 
but is not recommended because it 
rejects the grace of God in Baptism 
by an unnecessary but very direct 
statement. God Loves Me is a 24- 
page book which teaches God’s creat- 
ing power and love for God's 
creatures. 


David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany of Elgin, Ill., has produced a 
number of very fine children’s books, 
-some of them fairly old. This well- 
known house of service has the dis- 
tinction of being the lowest-priced 
publishing house for generally ac- 
ceptable religious literature for chil- 
dren. Their fifteen-cent Bible ABC 
Book by Adams makes a fine little 
book for jingling some of God’s Word 
into the consciousness and memory 
of the tiny age. The same company 
offers three coloring books, Life of 
Christ; Jesus, the Great Helper; and 
Old Testament Stories. These books 
when open at any double page, offer 
a full-page outline picture on one 
side, with the story of the picture on 
the opposite side, ten cents a book, 
ten for 75 cents, a real bargain in ink 
and paper. The Picture Life of Jesus 
(Paintless Paintbook) was long an 
outstanding wonder of inexpensive 
production, containing four pictures 
on each page, and each picture show- 
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ing color when a wet brush was 
brushed over it. Unfortunately the 
stories under the pictures are in stiff 
adult language. The price was only 
recently raised from 15 cents to 25. 
Cook is now also pioneering a weekly 
eight-page comic paper, which we 
found very acceptable. 


Augsburg Press (E. L. C.) of 
Minneapolis for some years offered 
two delightful books for tiny tots, 
Little Koto, the story of a Madagascar 
boy who finds his Savior; and Utemba, 
a similar boy from Africa. Recently 
Mei-mei, a Chinese girl, joined the 
set. Each book costs only fifteen 
cents. 


Zondervan Publishing House of 
Grand Rapids prints six coloring 
books for twenty cents each, four on 
the Old Testament, two on the New. 
Bible ABC’s in Rhyme (85 cents) is 
also worthy of mention. Christian 
Nursery Rhymes (60 cents) is a very 
delightful book for the beginners. 
Lee-May-Lee seems to have been an 
imitation of Ching-Lin; and Yakalo, 
mentioned above, is a wartime book 
telling of missionary work in China 
(35 cents). Quite like it, and priced 
alike, is Japan, but the page size is 
smaller. 


In connection with the Metropoli- 
tan Press we must mention their 
Bible ABC Book, and their very 
recent Bible Picture Book, both 35 
cents and both good. 


Standard Publishing Company of 
Cincinnati, while claiming to produce 
non-denominational materials, must 
be watched for denominational 
propaganda, a trend toward teaching 
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immersion as necessary for a Chris- 
tian life, for example. But this com- 
pany has produced a very large 
number of really fine books for small 
children. The Life of Christ Visua- 
lized books, three of them; the Para- 
bles Jesus Told, Visualized; Life of 
Esther and Life of Joseph, both visu- 
alized; these are well adapted to make 
storytelling to the little ones easy for 
father, mother, or teacher. These 
books cost 45 cents each. The two 
visualized books covering the Acts we 
cancelled from our list, since in them 
immersion is made obviously promi- 
nent. Going to Church with Betty 
and Bob is one fine book, well worth 
its $1.25 tag. Excellent for busywork 
for children who can read numbers 
are the dot-to-dot books, Dot-to-Dot 
in the Life of Christ, Dot-to-Dot in 
the Old Testament, and others, each 
45 cents. I Learn About Jesus and 
I Learn About God are the newest 
“wrinkles,” containing each twelve 
pages, with outline pictures; then 
twelve pages of full-colored pictures 
on gummed paper, which the child 
cuts out and pastes into the outlines 
to complete the picture book. With 
these last four books the little tots 
must be helped, as indeed with any 
book from which they are to get 
much value, until the time they can 
read for themselves. From Bible 
Pages is a fine series of little 15-cent 
story booklets with colored illustra- 
tions. Standard has produced quite 
a few other good items. 


Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, like Zondervan 
of Dutch-Reformed and Calvinistic 
background, has two Bible story 
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books written fairly well down to 
the comprehension of small children, 
Marian’s Book of Bible Stories 
($3.50) and Marian’s Favorite Bible 
Stories, a shortened edition of the 
former ($1.50). Marian’s last name 
is Schoolland, the author also of a 
number of good fictionalized nature 
stories for older children. But the 
book Little Mitsie, by the same 
Marian, story of a vacation visit, will 
delight the little ones. 


The Warner Press, famous pub- 
lishers of the Egermeier’s Bible Story 
Book for children from fourth or 
fifth grades and up, has produced one 
book we wish to mention as available 
for the smaller children, Egermeier’s 
Bible ABC Book, which sells for 
$1.75. 


Perhaps it will not be taken amiss 
if two books by The Christian Edu- 
cation Company of Highland, IIl., are 
mentioned, both by A. J. Bueltman, 
both 25 cents, and both capable of 
holding the attention of the little 
folks: Hunt and Find containing 
stories and picture puzzles; after the 
story is read or told, you work the 
puzzle. Nathan’s Gift for Jesus con- 
sists of a number of full-page pic- 
tures, with the story told opposite 
each. 


It was a delightful surprise to go 
through the dime store one day and 
pick up the book 365 Bedtime Bible 
Stories for 59 cents, a big book of 
nearly 400 pages, and to find the 
stories well told, true to the Bible. 
The Whitman Publishing Company 
of Racine did many children a good 
turn by offering this book through 


the stores on a nation-wide basis. It 
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was some time after we bought the 
book that we heard that Thea Heine- 
man, the author, is one of our Mis- 
souri Synod mothers. No wonder the 
stories rang true. Among books found 
in drug and department stores are 
the beautifully colored volumes of the 
“Little Golden Library,” many of 
which are mighty good. The Little 
Golden Book of Hymns for instance, 
is a collection of 15 songs (with mu- 
sic), from which the Savior is not 
omitted. Simon and Schuster publish 
these, 1080 6th Ave., New York, for 
25 cents each. 


We have left Concordia to the last, 
which is historically more or less cor- 
rect in this field. But Concordia has 
recently produced three  top-rank 
books for the little children, the first 
of which may perhaps without ex- 
aggeration be regarded as the best 
of the whole crop of books men- 
tioned, the Child’s Garden of Bible 
Stories by Gross ($2.60). Not only 
is the telling of these stories simple 
and fascinating for little ones, but 
the illustrations are of such fine tech- 
nique and color that this writer has 
no hesitation in classifying this book 
as the best on the market for little 
children. Very fine, too, is Stelzer’s 
new Child’s Garden of Song ($1.50), 
which in a revised edition we hope 
the author will simplify even more. 
Into the same triad belongs the 
Childs Garden of Prayer ($1.00). 
Though not a book, the weekly Bible 
Story Pictures ought not to be over- 
looked. Better drawn than most 
“comic” books, it has one main ad- 
vantage over similar cartoon-style 
Bible stories: The editing of them is 
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the most exactly correct of any, worth 
the price of $1.50 a year. 

With a few more words on prayer 
books this article must try to find its 
end. The prayer book last men- 
tioned is a good one, as is also Con- 
cordia’s earlier little 15-cent prayer- 
and-verse booklet, Jesus Loves Me. 
We would put these two above most 
others which have come to our atten- 
tion. For children somewhat older, 
but still simple, one might think of 
Neuman’s fine Book of Prayers for 
Boys and Girls (Wartburg Press, 
Columbus, Ohio, sixty cents), defi- 
nitely American in style. Good as 
they are, we hold one grudge against 
all these prayer books: They teach 
prayers, but they do not very well 
teach how to pray. 

For a long time, and in a sense 
still, the best books of prayer as to 
form, and less as to contents, seem 
to be the books offered in dime stores 
and general store book departments. 
There I got A Little Book of Singing 
Graces by J. P. Brown, published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury (Methodist) 
for fifty cents, very good, specializing 
in table prayers. Baby's Prayer at 
Twilight, put out by Rand McNally, 
captures the imagination of the little 
children and is adapted to the child’s 
way of thinking and speaking. From 
the latter book let me cull this sample 
of a forgiveness prayer: 


Thank You, God, for loving me 
When I do the things I should. 
Thank You, God, for loving me 
Even when I am not good. 
Thank You, God, for loving me. 
Next to the prayer is a picture of a 
boy who has just knocked a lamp off 
the dresser and contemplates the 
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damage. The main fault in most of 
these books is that they omit Jesus. 
To the wise parent, who knows how 
to weave the idea and often the name 
of Jesus into such prayers, they are 
very useful. I wish we had done as 
well with our better contents. 

The best little prayer book to come 
to the writer’s attention — best in form 
and technique, though the contents are 
good as understood by the child who 
knows His Savior—is one, I believe, by 
Rand McNally, but for all my search- 
ing I cannot now find it, and the title 
has escaped me. It also came out 
of the dime store. It contains ex- 
cellent little prayers in verse and 
prose form. But in addition it con- 
tains advice, not always reliable, but 
not very wrong, to parents as to how 
to develop the prayer life of children; 
how to use the prayers in the book 
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to teach children to make their own; 
how to get the children to thinking of 
God in everyday-life affairs, in the 
sense of “praying without ceasing.” 
Mainly because of this additional 
feature it seemed to me to be the best 
of prayer books to come to my know]- 
edge, speaking here not of the ulti- 
mate user so much as of the educator 
who wants to learn techniques of 
helping the home. In our own circles 
and for use in our families perhaps 
the ideal prayer book is still to be 
written. One encouraging feature is 
that we are finally breaking away 
from the use of the archaic “Thou” 
and “Thee” in children’s prayers. 

As we look back at the progress 
made in behalf of God’s beloved little 
ones in the field of religious literature, 
a fervent prayer of thanks to our 
heavenly Father is natural. 


FROowN ON ScHoot CuristTMAs Rites. — Local educational authorities in 


Saxony (Russian Zone) this year informed the public schools that they would 
have to cut down on their customary Christmas celebrations. The question was, 
they said, whether the “ideologies” in those celebrations might not “contradict 
the character of the democratic school and the tasks it must fulfill in the 
present day.” Apparently they considered the songs and plays which have 
always been a part of Christmas observances here to be dangerous from a polit- 
ical point of view. When many parents protested the order, the government 
of Saxony issued a statement pointing out that central state officials are not 
responsible for the discrimination against Christmas celebrations practiced by 
local authorities. — The Christian Century, January 11, 1950. 


Picrure CrusapvE. — Miss Ora O’Riley of Durant, Okla., wants to make 
her city “The City of the Christ Picture.” She is trying to get every home, 
school, business office, and public building to display a picture of Christ. 
Her project has received the endorsement of the mayor, the chamber of 
commerce, and other officials. “The people of Durant have been very co- 
operative,” says Miss O'Riley, “and our hope is that this movement, which 
is all for the honor and glory of God, will spread throughout the world.” — 
Lutheran Standard, February 4, 1950. 
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Edited by Turo. G. Sreizer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Little Church Musicians 


One of the immediate outcomes of a 
sabbatical leave is the undisturbed op- 
portunity for observations along the way. 
At this writing we are surrounded by 
dormant rice fields of the South, a thou- 
sand miles from our office, reflecting on 
little Lutheran church musicians met en 
route. We were impressed by the chal- 
lenge confronting us all. Children are as 
eager and willing to listen and see and 
participate as they have ever been. What 
can we do to make little church musi- 
cians out of these vital plantsP If you 
have seen those big eyes looking deeply 
into yours with a confidence and promise 
all their own, you need no further moti- 
vation. If not, just hold still long enough 
to meet their hopeful glance, and you, 
too, will join our mission. 

Teachers, organists, choirmasters, 
and concert recitalists or conductors 
have a great obligation to little chil- 
dren, particularly in the Lutheran 
Church. In order to appreciate the 
magnitude of the challenge confront- 
ing us, we shall do well to discuss 
several factors as they are practically 
presented to us in our professional life. 

Church attendance is not restricted 
to adults. The Lutheran Church has 
stressed the necessity of bringing 
“these little ones” to Jesus. Many of 
these little church musicians have 
been brought to church since their in- 
fancy. Does it make a difference 
whether “these little ones” are merely 
entertained with some plaything, 
slapped into submission and silence, 
or led to listen and to observe and to 
participate in the service? Obviously, 


there is a difference. But what can 
the professional musician do about itP 
How can we assist parents to mo- 
tivate proper interest? 

To learn to love to listen to music 
is a learning process like any other. 
Children become aware of certain 
sensations through their sense organs. 
These sensations take on meaning and 
may be called percepts, also in music. 
As the number of understandings in- 
creases, conclusions or ideas are for- 
mulated as concepts. Whether desir- 
able or not, this accumulation enables 
the mind to associate one percept or 
concept with another. Thus the imag- 
ination is built up, ready for creative 
thinking What are we doing to stim- 
ulate learning in these little church 
musicians? Those bright eyes are 
looking intently for satisfaction of one 
of their basic and legitimate needs. 

Sensations will come to the child 
whether the musician is interested in 
the child or not. The physical stimulus 
of sound activates the receptors of the 
ear, there are certain direct sensory 
approaches through vibrations, and 
often there is something to see. The 
important requirement is to direct the 
child’s attention to the stimulus in a 
pleasing manner so that expectancy 
and curiosity are aroused under fav- 
orable conditions. Church musicians 
can do much to make this pleasant. 
Kindly interest will do more to attract 
a child than stately majesty. Then the 
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interest is drawn from the person to 
what he is doing. Thus an organist 
may speak to a child, allow him to 
observe the playing of the organ, and 
so direct the child to the musical out- 
come, from eye to ear. If the sensa- 
tions are ignored, we make ourselves 
believe that nothing of importance 
happens. As a rule, however, there 
are many stimuli competing with each 
other for the child’s attention. If we 
are mindful of our opportunity to train 
little church musicians, we shall seek 
ways and means of entering the con- 
sciousness of the small child at a very 
early age under the most favorable 
circumstances. It is safe to say that 
in most cases this entering into the 
child’s consciousness takes place long 
before it is five years of age. Again, 
let us accept the fact that if we do 
not enter with music, other stimuli 
will enter and take possession. We 
were so completely aware of this truth 
in our contacts that we suggest noting 
this phenomenon as a general prin- 
ciple: musical sensations are experi- 
enced by very young children. 
Percepts are sensations plus mean- 
ing. The sensations have been inter- 
preted. Church music can have mean- 
ing, also for young chlidren. The pre- 
lude can convey the idea of the hymn. 
The hymn can convey a recognizable 
mood. The chant of the liturgy, oft 


repeated, becomes a meaningful act 
for the child. Sensations are then con- 


scious experiences interpreted as un- 
derstandable percepts, also in music. 

Musical concepts must be fostered, 
developed. This is not a one-time 
process. It does not happen in a 
single presentation or service. It is 
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because of this fact that we as teach- 
ers must devote thought to the prob- 
lem in question: the attitudes as well 
as the understandings of our little 
church musicians are being formed 
every time they come to church, every 
time they meet us. These attitudes 
may turn out to be negative notwith- 
standing our most ardent wishes. Re- 
membering that their concepts grow 
out of the aggregate of experiences, 
we may do much to win the children 
over to worshipful church music from 
the very beginning. We found this to 
be true in Gillett, Ark., where even 
the little ones surrounded the Ham- 
mond console to listen to melodies 
they loved. It was equally true when 
we played the little Apel boy to sleep 
with “Dear Father in Heaven” on the 
lovely pipe organ in the beautiful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Arnold 
of Cullman, Ala. You will find it to 
be true if you will plan your Sunday 
service music with some consideration 
for the “little church musicians” of the 
future. 

Associations of past experiences 
with the present are inevitable. The 
interests of tomorrow grow out of the 
contacts of yesterday. So it is with 
children. It is for us to create musical 
situations today that will stimulate 
enduring interest in our heritage of 
song. Perhaps it is necessary to re-- 
mind ourselves of the fact that what: 
we do in music will be judged by the 
hearers’ background. It is one thing: 
to have strong convictions, but quite 
another to win others to our point of 
view. Fortunately, the ever-present 
basic factors of music: pitch, intensity, 
rhythm, and quality, are common to 
good music also and can be effectively 
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used without argumentation. We may 
well seek opportunities to impress 
young and old alike with the vast 
beauties of Lutheran church music, 
so that the associations made may 
prove convincingly attractive toward 
that which is good. 

Creative music is a matter of imag- 
ination which grows out of past sensa- 
tions interpreted as percepts which 
form definite concepts and stimulate 
musical associations. Therefore, the 
musical creativity will not exceed the 
native ability reacting to environment. 
We accept whatever ability the child 
brings to us and feel obligated to pro- 
vide the best possible musical environ- 
ment. Our little friends in Piney 
Woods, Miss., sang Negro spirituals 
from the depth of their heart. It is 
their experience from the first grade 
through junior college in that great 
school founded forty years ago and 
still guided by that great educator, 
Dr. Laurence C. Jones. But these 
same children and young men and 
‘women responded to our stimuli in 
school music and church music as 
others do if confidently approached. 
They reacted to note reading, using 
the spread fingers as a staff, in hymns 
and chorales. They followed easily in 
various rhythms by the use of the 
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primary triads. There is no need of 
multiplying examples: our little church 
musicians will be what we train them 
to be wherever we may be. What they 
need above all is a sympathetic ap- 
proach and the free opportunity to 
sensé, perceive, and to express them- 
selves musically. 

As we conclude these thoughts amid 
the lakes and mountains of the lower 
T. V.A. and recount our many con- 
tacts with young and old in religious 
education and church music, we glow 
with enthusiasm at the marvelous op- 
portunities that are yours and mine. 
There are little church musicians ob- 
serving us wherever we are. We are 
directly or indirectly guiding their 
course. The least you do will be most 
important to those little listeners if 
you win their interest, and the most 
you do will not help in the least if 
you fail to win “these little ones.” 

Friends, the little church musicians 
of today are worthy of our kindliest 
consideration, since they will be the 
leading educators and church musi- 
cians of tomorrow and, together with 
us, will someday join the heavenly 
hosts, singing: “Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 
The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
FIVE CHORALE PARAPHRASES. Set 2. 
Homer Whitford. $1.25. 
Fairly easy arrangements in good organ 
style of Coronation, Beecher, Dundee, 
Greenland, and St. Anne, in nineteen pages. 


CHORALE PRELUDE ON “WINDSOR.” 
Charles Cowell. 75 cents. 


An appropriate treatment of “Jesus, Our 
Lenten Fast of Thee” with the theme in 
the tenor. A two-part counterpoint and 
pedal accompaniment yields music worthy 
to be played and heard. Three pages. 
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CHORALE PRELUDE ON “JEWELS.” 
Roberta Bitgood. 75 cents. 


The Rev. W. O. Cushing’s words: “Little 
children, little children, Who love their 
Redeemer, Are the jewels, precious jewels, 
His loved, and His own,” are beautifully 
reflected in this gentle, musical gem; child- 
like, yet artistic. Four pages. 


CHORALE PRELUDE ON _ “PALI- 
SADES.” Leo Sowerby. 75 cents. 


The broad theme of the chorale, the 
quietly meditative fugal treatment of its 
first phrase, and the canon between soprano 
and pedal lend great dignity to Sowerby’s 
harmonies, which build to a mighty climax 
in seven pages. 


SLUMBER ON, O WEARY SPIRIT. feiss 
Bach-Claude Means. 75 cents. 


This is a very desirable arrangement for 
organ, taken from Cantata No. 82, and 
useful for voluntary purposes, particularly 
at funerals. 


SOLEMN PRELUDE. Frederick C. Schrei- 
ber. 75 cents. 

Builds to a gradual climax in four pages 

and reduces to pp in eight measures. 


A good general prelude. 


MISERERE MEI. Marcel Dupré. $1.00. 


Those two words express a wealth of 
human emotions. In music, emotions sug- 
gest chromatic expression. Dupré has 
done it. Difficult? Somewhat, but not for- 
bidding. 
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TOCCATA GREGORIANO. Roland Diggle 
75 cents. 


It is based on “Jesu, Dulcis Memoria.” 
General or concert. 


THE CUCKOO. Louis Claude D’Aquin- 
E. Power Biggs. 75 cents. 
A delightful little plaything etude in two 
voices. It will do you good to study it, 
even if you never use it in a concert. 


PRELUDE ON THE AVE VERUM. Mo- 
zart-Biggs. 75 cents. 
We do not use Mozart’s “Ave Verum 


Corpus,” but the music is good and well 
transcribed. 


RHAPSODY ON THE SURSUM CORDA. 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn. 75 cents. 
An interesting development for concert or 
postlude. Eight pages. 


PRELUDE ON “FESTAL SONG.” 
Bingham. 75 cents. 
A festal occasion will be enhanced by the 
playing of this churchly composition on 
“Rise Up, O Men of God.” Four pages. 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, 
Mo. 

TWO CHORALE PRELUDES. 
Engel. 60 cents. 

In the first, “O God, Thou Faithful God” 
appears over three moving voices. The 
second treats the chorale “Kyrie, God Fa- 
ther in Heaven Above” in similar manner, 
but adds embellishments to the figured 
melody. Both breathe a meditative, wor- 
shipful mood. ¥.G.S. 


Seth 


James 


Our Mission ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN. — Our Synod has contributed $25,000 
to the American Bible Society to assist in the society’s program of supply- 
ing Scriptures for Japan. It has established missions in six Japanese cities. 
Twelve missionaries, all of whom have been sent to Japan since the close of 
the war, carry on the work. A youth center is being established in Sapporo, 
where the Hokkaido Imperial University is located. The Walther League 
made an initial gift of $10,000 for this purpose. 
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1950 L. E. A. CONVENTION 


Fray, JuLy 14 


8:30— 9:30 Registration 
9:30—10:00 Opening Devotions 
10:00—10:30 Call to Order, Announce- 
ments, etc. 
President’s Report 
Trends in Education 
Curriculum 
Method 
Guidance 
Organization 
Professional Growth 
Devotion 
Public Relations in Educa- 
tional Work of the Church 
Public Relations and/or 
Publicity 
Public Relations in the 
Parish 
Public Relations in the 
Community 
Business 
Social Evening 


10:30—12:00 


1:15— 1:80 
1:380— 38:00 


8:00— 


SaTurpAy, JuLy 15 


9:80— 9:45 
9:45—11:00 


Devotions 


The Problem of Church-State 
Relationships in Christian 
Education 


Business 
Closing Devotions 


11:00—11:45 
11:45—12:00 


The Lutheran Education Association has 
always been dedicated to service for its 
members. The membership includes many 
individuals who are not professional edu- 
cators. Both professionals and non-profes- 
sionals are interested in major problems of 
education. Conventions are expected to 
bring together not only all types of in- 
terested members of the group, but also a 
variety of interest areas geared to the various 
types of members. 

A study of the program will indicate the 
attention given to the above-mentioned pur- 
pose. Four major areas will be given ex- 
tensive and intensive discussion. It seems 
almost obvious that every member of the 


L. E. A. will find on the program at least 
one issue which holds promise of interest 
and _ profit. 

Educators as well as laymen will recognize 
“Trends in Education” under the sections 
listed as an area to which frequent refer- 
ence is made, but whose practical implica- 
tions are not so frequently recognized. This 
topic will be treated in a rapidly moving 
symposium, during which several specialists 
will present brief basic issues and develop- 
ments. No participating speaker will have 
time to deliver a lengthy lecture. Audience 
participation by means of questions will be 
encouraged. 

“Public Relations in the Educational Work 
of the Church” presents another challenging 
topic for everyone interested in Christian 
education. If no other objective were 
achieved than to clarify the many miscon- 
ceptions as to the nature of public relations, 
a discussion of this subject would be very 
much worth while. Here, too, no lecture is 
intended, but rather a series of concise and 
pointed statements bearing on the topic. 
Audience reaction is definitely a part of the 
expected outcome. 

Every thinking Christian will agree that 
“The Problem of Church-State Relationships 
in Christian Education” is one of current 
significance. The place of Christian educa- 
tion in a free society has always been a 
problem. In our time, however, the ques- 
tion is receiving increasing attention, espe- 
cially since Christian education is making 
its influence felt in ever-widening circles. 
It seems particularly appropriate that mem- 
bers of the L. E. A. indulge in some realistic 
thought, study, and discussion of this 
problem. 

At this writing our emphasis is placed 
upon the convention program itself, while 
next month we shall announce the people 
who are to lead the various discussions. In 
spite of such intentions, however, it is im- 
possible to prevent mention of an individual 
who will highlight the convention’s social 
evening. This is the dynamic president of 
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a well-known college of the Midwest. His 
reputation as a forceful speaker on educa- 
tional affairs is national in scope. Members 
of the L. E. A. may well look forward to an 
interesting and stimulating social evening 
which will be “different.” 

Let’s plan now to attend and to urge our 
fellow members and friends to share these 
experiences with us. 


L. E. A. AT CONCORDIA 
SEMINARY 


Collegiate interest in L. E. A. activities is 
on the increase. Evidence of this interest 
is a report from the Concordia Seminary 
L. E. A. secretary, Dale Lasky. 

Three guest speakers related to the as- 
sociation in regular meeting their experiences 
concerning education in Germany. All three 
speakers had spent considerable time in 
Europe. Miss Ann Brauer served for ten 
months in the Education Service Center at 
Stuttgart, Germany. She pointed out the 
difficulties encountered by American edu- 
cators in Germany who served merely as 
an advisory body. Special obstacles to 
progress were inadequate physical facilities, 
insufficient number of textbooks, and a 
strong class distinction between university 
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and non-university graduates. Miss Brauer 
concluded that not more than a faint im- 
pression has thus far been made on German 
education. 

Messrs. Richard Wukasch and Enno 
Lohrmann, both fourth-year students at the 
Seminary, served as youth workers in Ger- 
many for twenty months. While the work 
of both men was less directly concerned 
with education, they were acutely aware 
of the attempt to weave religion into the 
curriculum of State schools. The proposed 
Bekenntnis-Schule is to be financed by the 
State but directed by one of the church 
bodies similar to the pattern followed in 
Bavaria. Impact on German life through 
this system was believed to be negligible. 
A system of parochial schools such as our 
Synod maintains was believed to be the 
only real means of improvement. 

The Concordia Seminary L. E. A. is to be 
commended for such broad cultural interests 
quite beyond the confines of ordinary routine 
and for reporting its activities to LuTHERAN 
Epucation. Other groups could undoubt- 
edly supply similarly interesting even though 
differently constituted programs or events. 
Even routine activity may be a sign of life 
in an organization. Whatever the type, 
L. E. A. members’ activity can be news. 


Towarp Am For CoLLEcGE STUDENTS. — Large numbers of young people 


and adults wish to continue their education beyond high school in order 
to prepare for entrance to professional schools, to receive additional technical 
or vocational training, or to round out their general education. For many 
of our people, postsecondary education on a part-time or full-time basis, 
provided in institutions located within commuting distance of home, would 
meet their needs at low cost. Several of the States are now developing 
community institutions for this purpose. I have asked the Federal Security 
Administrator to make a comprehensive study of this development in order 
to determine whether the Federal Government might appropriately take 
any action to encourage the States and localities to establish and expand 
“community colleges.” — Present TruMaAN in his Budget ‘Message to Con- 


gress, January, 1950. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Concordia Seminary Guild celebrated its 
eleventh birthday on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 7 in the seminary dining hall. Miss 
Olive Gruen, who returned from China in 
October of last year after serving our 
Church in China as teacher since October, 
1921, was the speaker. Miss Gruen also 
gave an address on her activities in Foreign 
Mission work to the student body on the 
evening of the same day. 

On February 10 and 11, Andrew Finger, 
Burnell Byers, and Harold Reiss, as repre- 
sentatives of the student body, attended a 
meeting in River Forest to meet with repre- 
sentatives of our other colleges and sem- 
inaries to discuss “Student Government.” 
Dr. G. Chr. Barth, seminary president, at- 
tended the meetings held simultaneously for 
all faculty representatives. 

At this writing the 75-voice Springfield 
Seminary Chorus, directed by Prof. Fred L. 
Precht, is making final preparations for its 
annual tour from March 8 to 12 inclusive. 
Professor Precht, Prof. Mark Steege as con- 
cert manager, and the chorus will make the 
trip by chartered busses. Concerts have 
been scheduled at the following places: 
Centralia, Ill.; Vincennes, Columbus, Sey- 
mour, Ind.; Cincinnati and Elyria, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Windsor, Ont., Canada; 
Toledo and Defiance, Ohio; and Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Wherever feasible, when concerts are 
presented in churches, James Symons, Con- 
cordia Seminary student from Toronto, 
Canada, and a graduate of the Toronto 
Royal Conservatory of Music, will present 
a group of organ selections. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the tour the annual civic 
concert will be given at the Springfield 
High School Auditorium on March 23. In- 
stead of featuring an out-of-town artist this 
year, the Lutheran A Cappella Chorus, 
directed by Professor Precht, will present a 
section of sacred and secular selections. 


Dr. Barth has announced that married 
students are available for summer field work. 

Together with Synod at large, the Spring- 
field seminary and faculty was saddened at 
the death of Dr. Paul Schulz, head of the 
committee of colleges on Synod’s Board of 
Directors and pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church of this city. The funeral was held 
on February 1. Six students from the grad- 
uate class served as pallbearers, and repre- 
sentatives from other colleges included Dr. 
Louis J. Sieck, president of the St. Louis 
seminary, Prof. Leroy Rincker, president of 
our Milwaukee Concordia, Rev. O. Heil- 
mann, representing the faculty and Board 
of Control of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo., and Dr. Henry Grueber, Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion. Other representatives from Synod and 
visiting clergy attended the funeral in a 
body. Dr. J. W. Behnken, Dr. G. Chr. 
Barth, and Rev. E. F. Tonn delivered short 
addresses, while the sermon was preached 
by Dr. M. F. Kretzmann, Kendallville, Ind. 
Dr. Richard Neitzel and Rev. Martin Som- 
merfeld served as liturgists. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILu. 


Mission Week.—The Mission Activities 
Group, a major student organization at River 
Forest, conducted Mission Week February 
6—10. Without interrupting class work this 
group makes a notable contribution to the 
mission emphasis of future teachers. Mis- 
sion Week brings a week’s special emphasis 
on this important phase of church life, but 
the activities of this group continue through- 
out the year. 

The program of Mission Week included a 
discussion by Dr. Maurer of evangelism as 
part of a teacher’s public relations program. 
Foreign missions were stressed in a report 
by Mr. Walter Stahlke, who recently served 
as teacher in Synod’s African missions in 
Nigeria. Mr. A. W. Gross, who is respon- 
sible for preparing materials for Vacation 
Bible Schools, discussed the mission pos- 
sibilities in these schools. The Rev. A. C. 
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Waechter spoke in chapel on the Sunday 
school as a mission agency. A forum, in 
which L. L. Kolander, A. H. Miller, and 
Elmer Bellhorn participated, discussed ways 
in which the evangelism program could 
best be carried out. Another avenue for 
mission work, the Young People’s Society, 
was explored by A. C. Erxleben. The week’s 
program closed with a discussion and a 
chapel service on the mission concept in a 
teacher’s professional life illustrated from 
the experience of Frank Colba in a mission 
school. 


Lutheran Student Government Confer- 
ence.— On February 10 and 11 the first 
Lutheran Student Government Conference 
met at River Forest to discuss mutual prob- 
lems encountered at synodical institutions. 
Eleven colleges were represented by 50 stu- 
dents and faculty advisers. Sectional meet- 
ings were provided for student representa- 
tives and for faculty advisers. A number of 
joint sessions were also provided. 

It was most encouraging to note the 
seriousness with which the students dis- 
cussed their problems. They presented 
these problems frankly and tried earnestly 
to seek a solution. It was evident that they 
sought solutions in agreement with the 
Christian principles which formed the basis 
of their training. Absent were any notice- 
able efforts of students seeking to use the 
privilege of student government as a means 
of gaining advantages for themselves. Co- 
operation with faculty and administration 
was taken for granted. 


Placement of Teachers. —The synodical 
College of Presidents met in Chicago on 
February 15 and 16 in order to assign grad- 
uates and supply students of River Forest, 
Seward, and Winfield for next school year. 
Of the 283 teachers assigned, River Forest 
supplied 133. This figure includes the fol- 


lowing groups: 
Male Graduates _.........---.- 88 
Women Graduates —__..-....-..--- 29 
Male Students —_............- 28 
Women Students —...... 38 
Gta et ee ee _ 188 


This does not constitute a total or final re- 
port. At this writing six additional students 
have applied for supply teaching. 
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Concorpia TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Fifty-seven Concordia students received 
their assignments for next year. These in- 
clude twenty-nine men and_ twenty-eight 
women. Twenty-one of the men are teacher 
candidates, and eight are assigned as stu- 
dent teachers. Of the women, eleven are 
assigned as graduates and seventeen as 
student teachers. Thirteen were assigned to 
positions in Nebraska; the rest were scat- 
tered over nineteen States. Additional place- 
ments will be made at the end of the sum- 
mer session. 

According to Dean L. G. Bickel, extensive 
plans for a broad summer session program 
are rapidly nearing completion. The nine- 
week session dates are June 5 to August 4. 
An additional three-week term is offered 
to Nebraska teachers required to earn 12 
credit hours, and to other special cases. 
The summer school will serve all levels, 
and the training school will be operated for 
six weeks. In addition to junior-level course 
offerings, upper-level courses are included 
for those seeking certificates and renewals 
or the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Music offerings in particular will 
be expanded in response to the demand for 
such courses. 

According to the registrar, last semester 
eighteen college students earned quality 
points of 2.5 or more: 4 freshmen, 5 sopho- 
mores, 5 juniors, 4 seniors. 

Concordia has two supporting organiza- 
tions: the Concordia College Association 
and the Alumni Association. The College 
Association, organized in 1943, is not a 
matter of individual memberships as is the 
Alumni Association. It is a group of more 
than 600 congregations belonging to four 
Districts: Iowa District West, Northern 
Nebraska, Southern Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado. In all, nine States are represented. 
These congregations number almost 
100,000 communicant members. Between 
December 15 and January 31, $1,121.71 
was sent in from these Districts for the 
work of the College Association. The 
main work of this group is to promote 
Christian education at Concordia through 
money and donations, publicizing Concordia 
in their congregations, gaining prospective 
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students for the school, financing much 
of the public relations work, including the 
Broadcaster, and through special projects. 
The College Association is governed by a 
Board of Governors, elected at the annual 
meeting of the association. This board 
meets four times a year. 

The newest organization on the campus 
is a Radio Club, organized during the last 
few months by students who are interested 
in radio work. Definite goals have been set 
by the Radio Club, the long-range objective 
being the acquisition and operation of a 
broadcasting station on the campus. At 
present the Radio Club is interested in 
promoting knowledge in the field of radio, 
operation of a “ham” station, creating an in- 
terest in radio as a hobby, and the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of radio and 
electrical equipment. 

The Curtain, the Concordia College 
dramatic organization, presented Lillian 
Hellman’s play Another Part of the Forest 
in the Alumni Memorial Gymnasium Feb- 
ruary 19. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Leroy C. Rincker’s addresses on 
the general theme “Know Your Synod” have 
called forth an enthusiastic student response 
which has led to the formation of the Con- 
cordia Mission Society. Fifty students have 
joined this new organization. Ronald J. 
Starenko, president, and other members of 
the executive board are working with Presi- 
dent Rincker in drawing up a constitution 
which will stress study of missionary history 
and techniques and assistance in local 
house-to-house missionary canvasses. On 
February 19 the group served Christ 
Memorial Lutheran Church, on the extreme 
north side of Milwaukee, in conducting a 
missionary survey. 

Prof. Victor Bartling has accepted a call 
to Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He 
will remain in Milwaukee until the end of 
the current semester. 

Prof. E. A. Jenne is chairman of the 
committee on exhibits to be displayed at 
the synodical convention in June. 

Immediately after the close of the debat- 
ing season, students engaged in speech work 
prepared for participation in public speaking 
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contests sponsored by the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic Association. Prof. E. A. 
Jenne, faculty adviser of the public speaking 
division of the Concordia Rostrum, an- 
nounced that students are entering the fol- 
lowing contests in the Milwaukee District: 
original and non-original oration, serious 
declamation, humorous speech, four-minute 
speech, extemporaneous speaking, and ex- 
temporaneous reading. Prof. J. H. Gienapp 
is coaching participants in the American 
Legion Oratorical Contest and in the ora- 
torical contests sponsored by the Hearst 
newspapers. 

On February 24, Prof. O. C. Rupprecht 
addressed the Joint Teachers’ Conference 
of Milwaukee (Missouri and Wisconsin 
Synods). On March 6 he spoke at Mar- 
quette University on the life and work of 
J. S. Bach. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The curriculum in some of our preparatory 
schools is crowded to such an extent that 
oral expression in class does not always 
receive the emphasis that it might. Ac- 
cordingly students are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in speech training by way of extra- 
curricular activities. Considerable interest 
is displayed in debating, in public discus- 
sion, and in oratory. 

In oratory, Kenneth Frerking this year 
won the zone competition in the American 
Legion Oratorical Contest, thus qualifying 
for the State. Students trained by Professor 
Weis have, in the past, won oratorical con- 
tests in the county thirteen times, in the 
district thirteen times, in the zone four times, 
in the State twice, and one in the national 
contest. 

In a debate tournament held recently at 
William Jewell College one Saint Paul’s Col- 
lege team won five debates without a loss 
in the senior college division; a second team 
in the same tournament scored five victories 
without a loss in the junior college section. 
Fifty-two teams representing sixteen colleges 
in Kansas and Missouri participated. On 
March 2—4 Saint Paul’s College competed 
in debating and public discussion in the 
Fifteenth Annual State College Forensic 
Meet held at Central Missouri State College 
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in Warrensburg, Mo. The high school de- 
baters journeyed to Fulton on February 4, 
where they tied for fourth place with three 
other teams. 

Thirty-one members of the college depart- 
ment participated in the annual current 
events contest sponsored by Time magazine. 
The contest, consisting of an hour test con- 
taining items of current interest in many 
fields, annually interests students of many 
colleges. Richard Baepler, college sopho- 
more, obtained the highest score at Saint 
Paul's. Through the courtesy of the spon- 
soring magazine he will receive a book of 
his choice as an award. 

Arrangements were made to have all 
members of the high school department take 
part in the 1950 National High School Test- 
ing Program on Saturday, April 15. The 
test, covering the field of recent social and 
scientific developments, has been a part of 
the school’s regular testing program since 
1947. 

The voluntary sports program at Saint 
Paul’s College aims at as high a percentage 
participation as possible on the part of the 
students, be these activities intramural or 
interscholastic. All students take part in 
some form of recreational sport. The con- 
stantly stressed aim of such sports programs 
may be summed up briefly: development of 
proper decorum — physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social—on the part of partici- 
pants, student sport officials, and observers. 

The spring concert season of the College 
Chorus includes concerts at Carrollton, Mo., 
Friday, April 21; Rockville, Mo., April 22; 
Sedalia, Mo., Sunday, April 23; Kansas City, 
Mo., April 80. The chorus will also partici- 
pate in a concert in the college campus on 
Friday evening, April 28, in which the 
musical organizations of the college, chorus, 
junior chorus, and band, will participate. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 

On March 24 the Lyceum Committee of 
Concordia presented Henry C. Wolfe, author 
of the Imperial Soviets, Human Dynamite, 
and the German Octopus. He lectured on 
the subject “What’s Happening in World 
Affairs.” Mr. Wolfe has a large reading 
public because he has been recognized as 
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an outstanding author and columnist, and 
his work on the speaker’s platform has been 
equally acclaimed. 

On April 28, Mr. Franklin P. Adams, 
noted author, newspaper columnist, and 
member of the famous radio program “In- 
formation Please,” will speak on the subject 
of “Sense and Nonsense.” 


The choir of Concordia is planning a tour 
of cities in New England during the Easter 
vacation period. Prof. Henry E. Proehl is 
making the arrangements. 

Mr. Frederick Gutekunst of the Germanic 
Department at Hunter College has been en- 
gaged as German instructor in the Prepara- 
tory School since Prof. Albert E. Meyer is 
serving as acting president of the school. 

The construction of Concordia Chapel, 
across the street from the campus, has 
progressed sufficiently so that Lenten serv- 
ices could be held in the building begin- 
ning with Ash Wednesday. The students 
at Concordia are taking a great interest in 
the structure. When it is finally completed, 
the new building will be a great asset to 
all associated with Concordia and the 
Church. 

On January 16 a memorial service was 
held in the chapel of Concordia for Dr. 
Walter A. Maier, Lutheran Hour speaker 
and an alumnus of the school. The Rev. 
George C. Koenig of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Hawthorne, N.Y., delivered the 
sermon, Acting President Albert E. Meyer 
officiated at the service. Besides students 
and faculty, many other people attended the 


service. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


A choral treat was accorded our students 
and the Lutheran constituency of this area 
by the Valparaiso A Capella Choir on Feb- 
ruary 5. Between 800 and 900 people 
thronged our spacious gym to listen to the 
superb offerings of these accomplished 
singers. The affair was sponsored by the 
L. L. L. of St. Paul Church of Austin. 

As a special accommodation to our stu- 
dent body, midweek Lenten sermonet and 
worship hours are being conducted on 
Thursday nights in the college chapel by 
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the Missouri Synod pastors of Austin, the 
Rev. Alb. F. Jesse being in charge this year. 

A nine weeks’ course in First Aid, spon- 
sored by the Red Cross, has been made 
available for about twenty students. 

Our choristers are permitting their talents 
to entertain and edify not only church 
audiences, but others as well. Recently 
they sang for the veterans of the McClosky 
General Hospital at Temple, Tex. 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHER 
GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 
February 15—16, 1950 

The Board of Assignments, consisting of 
the President and Vice-Presidents of Synod, 
the District Presidents, the placement of- 
ficers of River Forest, Seward, and Winfield, 
and the Secretary of Schools, for the assign- 
ment of teachers, met in Chicago, on the 
dates given above, to assign the June and 
August, 1950, teacher graduates and supply 
students. 

Calls for Candidates 
Number of calls submitted 
Direct calls (to one candidate) _ 2 


Galls" canceled) se il 
Calls for consideration 84 
Assigned to candidates __.___.._ 57 
Assigned to male student ________. 1! 
Assigned to woman student _______ 1 
Calls not supplied a 95 
Candidates: 
Riverol orest. 222 88 
SESVALC Es ee ce ee sees eee 21 
OG Cal idea Ne le SR voll fa, 59 
Assigned to supply positions _______. 2 
Assigned te calls se 37 


Nore. Of the congregations who had is- 
sued these calls, 22 stated that they would 
also take a supply teacher or woman grad- 
uate, 9 issuing separate applications for 
them, thereby signifying their uncertainty 
of securing a candidate. 


Application for Women Graduates 


Number of applications submitted ___._ 185 
Canchiow tee A 
Substitutes for calls, candidates 

ea a 6 10 


Applications for consideration 
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Nore. Of these, 18 were duplicated by 
applications for supply students, leaving 107 
for women graduates only. To 8 of these 
18, women students were assigned. 


Assigned to women graduates ~ 40 
Assigned to women students 34 74 
Not assigned, eee 51 
Women graduates: 
River’: Forest’ 2222-67 2 
Seward 2 2 AS ee ee 
"Tobal. 2 eee See era 


One of these withheld till May or June. 
Applications for Supply Students 


Number of applications submitted ___ 140 
Canceled: = 3 ee eee 
Substitutes for calls, candidates 

assigned. 2 ee ee 


For call and woman graduate ap- 
plication, candidate assigned _ 1 

For women graduate applications, 
women graduates assigned _.. 5-18 


Applications for consideration _._____ 127 


Note. Of these, 12 additional were 
duplicated by applications for women grad- 
uates, but no women graduates assigned. 


Assigned to candidates 2 
Assigned to men students 89 
Assigned to women students ____. 51-92 
Not ansigned: - SCHR 
Students: 
River Forest, male _.....__ 28 
Seward: male" 22.22 7 ee oe 
Winfield), male: 2... _ 6 42 
River Forest, female _...__.___. 41 
Seward, female _...__--SESssé«iL' 
Winfield, female __....... ss 82—s«& 
Total “students! 22. =- 25 see Sees? 
Assigned to calls 


To applications for women grad. __ 84 
Not assigned (4 women, 8 men). 7 43 


Students assigned to supply positions __ 89 


Summary 
Supplied supplied Total 
Calls for candidates —..____. 59" 95 84 
Applications for women 
graduates) 2 FE a ee 
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Applications for suppl 
alae Pp’y 


plein AG WEST hh 92t. 85 197 
Totals =995 111 8886 
* 2 of these assigned to students 
+ 34 of these assigned to students 
t 2 of these assigned to candidates 
Total personnel available: 
Gandidates:, 2 a his eS 59 
Women graduates 40 
UCPC CINOIG yo ose ee 42, 
simaents. semate. 90 
SL Otatums tech reer ens 7 eee!) 231 


In this assignment, almost 67 per cent of 
the demand was met, and a little over 33 
per cent was not met. Of the total per- 
sonnel available (231), 42.86 per cent were 
graduates — 25.5 per cent men graduates, 
17.36 per cent women graduates — while 
57.14 per cent were students, many of them 
women students of whom a majority, it is 
hoped, will remain out teaching, being ad- 
vised by the institutions to do so unless 
they desire a teachers diploma. No stu- 
dent is any longer sent out to do supply 
work unless he has at least two years of 
college, and those of River Forest and 
Seward one summer course in addition. We 
should be truly grateful to the Lord for the 
gift of these young and enterprising servants 
in His kingdom, and pray that He might 
give us far more, for the need is great! 

The reader must be cautioned not to take 
the demand in this assignment as the total 
demand for teachers in our Synod. For in- 
stance, while the calls for candidates num- 
bered 87, we know by a survey that has 
just been made through District Boards of 
Education that the total demand for male 
. teachers is about 200 at present. It should 
be understood that not all congregations in 
need of a male teacher want or could use 
a candidate; they want experienced men, 
especially now with the large number of 
women and emergency teachers engaged. 
So they will call from the field. Another 
way to illustrate the demand for men is by 
the fact that in 1949 we had 54 male grad- 
uates in the calendar year, while we lost 
61 men from our elementary schools through 
resignations, retirements, deaths, dismissal to 
another synod, and the taking of other 
church positions (teachers at our high 
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schools or colleges, directors of education 
and music, etc.). From 1942 to 1948 the 
male graduates have in no single year made 
up for such losses. In spite of the fact that 
112 teachers were regained in these years, 
we had a net loss every year except one, 
a total net loss of 85 in this period — the 
same general period (1940-48), when our 
school system expanded by 717 teaching 
positions. If anything, the demand for 
women teachers is proportionately even far 
greater because of the situation just de- 
scribed and because our congregations are 
compelled to employ such a very large num- 
ber of emergency teachers, among whom, 
as well as the women generally, there is 
annually a much greater loss than among 
men. May the Lord have mercy upon us 
and give us teachers, especially far more 
men! A. C. STELLHORN 


COURTS UPHOLD PARENTAL 
RIGHT 


Four Amish farmers in Pennsylvania were 
jailed for refusing to send their children to 
school as long as the State law requires. 
They explained that to send their teen-age 
children to a co-educational high school 
was against the rules of their religion. Re- 
cently a Superior Court decision upheld 
their right to withdraw their children from 
school before the legal age limit if the ac- 
tion is based on religious reasons. And the 
Illinois Supreme Court reversed the convic- 
tion of a lower court of a Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist couple for breaking the school law. 
They kept their seven-year-old daughter out 
of school in order to give her more Christian 
training at home. The court said that the 
law is made for parents who refuse to edu- 
cate their children, and it does not require 
that children be educated in any particular 
manner or place. — Lutheran Standard, 
February 18, 1950. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Changes in Family Living.—“Tremendous 
changes are under way in family living. 
A survey of what happened to people who 
purchased television sets showed that they 
listened to the radio 62 per cent less, went 
to 58 per cent less movies, read magazines 
% less, and read newspaper % less. Teen- 
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agers spent 23% hours a week in televiewing, 
which is equivalent to seeing a 8-hour plus 
double feature every night in the week.” 
(Harold Shane, in the Nation’s Schools, De- 
cember, 1949.) 


Power on the Farms — The nation’s farms 
have over 11,000,000 motor vehicles and 
tractors — equipment generating 10 times as 
much mechanical power as is used in all of 
American industry. 


More Teachers.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, finds that 
America’s teacher-training institutions will 
have to train four times as many grade 
school teachers as were trained last year 
to meet the peak need for new teachers 
in 19538—54, “when a tremendously increased 
flock of children will crowd the schools.” 


Plans for 150th Anniversary.—The Library 
of Congress is now planning its 150th birth- 
day celebration, to be held during 1950—51. 
The Library plans a series of exhibits, con- 
certs, symposia, and special publications. 

Fair Play.—On January 80 the East St. 
Louis, Ill., board of education ended _ its 
85-year-old policy of segregating races in 
the public schools. The board faced loss of 
$678,000 in State aid under a new ruling 
prohibiting State funds to districts having 
racial segregation. 

Friday is a School Day.—The Pennsyl- 
vania State Superior Court ruled that 
Mohammedan children might not be ex- 
cused from public school on Friday to ob- 
serve the Mohammedan Sabbath. The 
court’s opinion: “The provision that children 
shall attend ‘continuously through the entire 
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term’ recognizes the obvious fact that each 
day’s school work is built upon the lessons 
taught the preceding day. Friday’s instruc- 
tion is the foundation for understanding 
Monday’s lesson. By such regularly recur- 
ring absences the child loses one fifth of the 


instruction.” 


Centennial of Capital University. — On 
March 2, 1850, the Ohio Legislature granted 
a charter creating “a corporation for the 
promotion of religion, learning, and morality 
to be known as Capital University.” This 
school, located at Columbus, Ohio, is the 
largest and oldest institution of higher learn- 
ing maintained by the American Lutheran 
Church. It had been originally founded 
under the joint sponsorship of the former 
Ohio Synod, now merged with the American 
Lutheran Church, and the citizens of Co- 
lumbus. While it is an accredited liberal 
arts school, it is also one of the denomina- 
tion’s theological training schools, which has 
prepared about 2,000 pastors for the min- 
istry. A series of centennial festivals is 
planned for the year. 


Heads Lutheran High School Association. 
— The Rev. Mr. Carl S. Meyer, principal of 
Luther Institute since October, 1948, has 
been appointed acting superintendent and 
chief executive officer of the Lutheran High 
School Association of Greater Chicago. In 
addition to his duties as administrative head 
of Luther Institute, Mr. Meyer will super- 
vise the Association’s over-all program, in- 
cluding the raising of capital funds for the 
building of three new Lutheran high schools 
in Chicagoland. 


Our Contributors 


ARNOLD C. MUELLER, Editor of Sunday 
School Literature, Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oscar T. Wate, Professor of Science, 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 


Frank H,. Cosa, instructor at Lutheran 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Martin P. Srwon, editor of The Christian 
Parent, Highland, Ill. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Walter E. Buszin, Herbert H. Gross, E. P. Hueschen, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. 
Lange, Vernon Ruhter, E. H. Ruprecht, E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


A NEW TESTMENT. A Translation in the Language of the People. By Charles B. Wil- 
liams. Chicago: Moody Press, 1949. 575 pages. $3.00. 


The translation is based on the Westcott and Hort Greek text. To introduce the reader 
to each book, it is prefaced by a brief statement showing the author and purpose of the 
book. The chapters, not the verses, are numbered and divided into sections or paragraphs. 
The type is clear and beautiful. 

Dr. Williams says in the Foreword: “Our aim is to make this greatest book in the world 
readable and understandable by the plain people.” J. R. Mantey says on the jacket: 
“Dr. Williams has succeeded in surpassing all other translators of the New Testament in 
bringing out the tense significance of the Greek verbs.” As examples we may quote the 
translations of John 14:1: “Stop letting your hearts be troubled; keep on believing in God, 
and also in me”; 1 John 8:9: “No one born of God makes a practice of sinning.” For this 
reason one who works with the Greek New Testament will find it quite interesting to com- 
pare this translation with the original and with other translations. 

We are glad to note that the translation does full justice to the original where the deity 
of Christ is affirmed, as in Rom. 9:5; Titus 2:18; 2 Peter 1:1. 

On the other hand, we cannot accept the translation of 1 Cor. 10:16: “Is not the con- 
secrated cup which we consecrate a sign of our sharing in the blood of Christ?” Paul does 
not mention a sign. 1 Cor. 11:24: “This represents my body.” Paul wrote: “This is My 
body.” Eph. 5:26: “to consecrate her, after cleansing her through His word, as pictured 
in the water bath.” Paul says nothing of “picturing.” In Romans 8 and 4 the translation 
sometimes, not always, calls faith a condition. Faith is the mode of receiving the blessings 
offered, just as the hand is not called the condition, but the organ and instrument, for 
receiving alms. A. H.L. 
EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING. By John L. Feirer. Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A Bennett 

Co., Inc., 1950. 295 pages. $2.60. 

Woodworking is becoming increasingly important in an ever-broadening field of in- 
dustrial arts. It is also enjoying unprecedented popularity as a leisure-time activity. The 
abundance and versatility of wood as well as its easy working qualities are largely responsible 
for its importance. Wood can be worked with either hand or machine tools. Tools of both 
types are readily available for school and home shops. It is with these conditions in mind 
that Industrial Arts Woodworking was written. 

This book has been divided into four major parts: the fundamental process in hand 
woodworking, with the operations progressively arranged from the planning to the final 
step of finishing; the use of machine tools usually found in school and home shops; related 
information about woods, wood products, and opportunities in the field of woodworking; 
and, finally, a group of interesting woodwork projects ranging in difficulty from simple to 
complex. 
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The author has met the needs of junior and senior high school students. The careful 
choice and planning of material, plus the fine photographic illustrations, diagrams, and 
tables not only make this a very desirable school text, but also a volume to be welcomed by 
home craftsmen. 

The filmstrips “Making a Project with Hand Tools” and “Woodworking Machines” have 
been prepared for correlation with the first two parts of this fine book They are available 
from the same publisher. VERNON RUHTER 


YOUR CHILD'S LEISURE TIME. By Mildred Celia Letton. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 52 pages. Paper cover. 
This is one of the Parent-Teacher Series coming to us from The Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. Leisure time presents a problem for both the parents and the 
teachers. How can we teach boys and girls to make good use of their leisure time? The 
booklet offers many splendid suggestions for this mutual task of home and school. The 
teacher’s attitude toward the child’s leisure activities is as important in building child-teacher 
relationships as it is in any other situation. You will find many helpful hints in this little 
booklet. Ld el 5 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By I. N. Thut and 
J. Raymond Gerberich. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 493 pages. $4.00. 

Another excellent volume in the McGraw Series in Education under the editorship of 
Harold Benjamin. An interesting feature of the approach of this book is its extended treat- 
ment of three specific methods: method based on daily assignment, method based on subject 
matter unit, and method based on the experience unit. The authors make a real contribu- 
tion in their complete treatment of these three methods, pages 117 to 350. Specific problems 
connected with the appraisal of student progress are treated in connection with each of 
the three methods. E. J. W. 


MAKING CONFERENCE PROGRAMS WORK. By M. F. Stigers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1949. 256 pages. $3.50. 


The author, associate professor of trade and industrial education at Purdue University, 
offers an authentic treatment which should assist leaders of conferences to acquire skills 
- and finer techniques in carrying out their important tasks. Modern conferences are no 
longer conducted according to parliamentary rules. The informal conference of today must 
be carefully planned and skillfully conducted. Conference and group leaders will find many 
valuable suggestions. Written primarily for industry, but the principles operate also in 
educational and religious conferences. E. J. W. 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS, By Frank G. Davis and Pearle S. Norris. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 344 pages. $3.50. 


A good general text in the field of guidance. The psychological approach is excellent. 
Teachers will welcome this as one of the better books to be used by the classroom teacher. 
E. J. W. 


SOCIOLOGY. A study of Society and Culture. By Kimball Young. New York: American 
Book Company, 1949. 638 pages. $5.00. 

This is the fourth edition of the author’s book An Introduction to Sociology, first pub- 
lished in 1934. The first three editions enjoyed enviable popularity as college texts. This 
latest edition is more than a revision brought up to date; it is a reorganization to a con- 
siderable extent. From that point of view it has not lost its appeal. The author’s approach 
is still objective and interest-stimulating. I regard myself qualified in making this statement 
since I have used a number of different texts with my college classes. My only negative 
criticism of this new edition is its voluminousness, The author has packed too much into 
an introductory text. Aside from this, the book is to be recommended as a good text. 

T.K. 
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SocIAL SCIENCE 


THE FAMILY: ITS FUNCTION AND DESTINY. Planned and Edited by Ruth Nanda 
Ashen. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 448 pages. $4.50. 


In the social science field the family is presently occupying a prominent position. 
Its problems have prompted the publication of many books by prominent students and 
authorities in this area of human relationship. This volume is a worthy addition to the 
literature in this domain. 

The twenty-two chapters are contributions by as many authors. The first nine chapters 
discuss family patterns found in various societies. The remaining chapters discuss the struc- 
ture of the family from various aspects. Thus, from the viewpoint of its organization, the 
book is rather unique. While it is a symposium of approaches, it nevertheless focuses on the 
problems which the modern family presents and with which students of our basic social 
institution are vitally concerned. Instructors of a course in the family will find this volume 
a valuable reference source and supplement to their basic text. ot B “ 


Music 

VOM WESEN DER ZEITGENOESSISCHEN KIRCHENMUSIK. By Hans Hoffmann. 
Kassel, Germany: Baerenreiter Verlag, 1950. 112 pages. 4.80 DM (German Marks). 
Church musicians who desire to become better acquainted with contemporary com- 
posers of church music in Germany will find this little volume useful as well as informative. 
The music of practically all reputable church composers of present-day Germany is dis- 
cussed critically and understandingly. Among the composers whose works are discussed are 
the following: Johann Nepomuk David, Hugo Distler, Kurt Fiebig, Heinrich Kaminsky, 
Paul Kickstat, Walter Kraft, Hans Fr. Micheelsen, Ernst Pepping, Siegried Reda, and Kurt 

Thomas, Organ music as well as choir music are discussed. W.E. B. 


DIE MUSIK IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGENWART. Allgemeine Enzyklopaedie der 
Musik, herausgegeben von Friedrich Blume. Kassel, Germany: Baerenreiter Verlag, 
Lieferungen 1 und 2. 8.75 DM (German Marks) each. 

This opus will undoubtedly be the most outstanding encyclopedia of music ever pub- 
lished by the time it has been completed. Thus far only two portions have been published; 
these carry us from A to AK and from AK to AN. The work done is on a high scholarly 
level. While Friedrich Blume is the editor in chief, the various portions are written by 
scholars who are pre-eminent in the area they cover. The paper is excellent, the typography 
and illustrations likewise. We urge our readers to become subscribers to this monumental 
work; by subscribing and receiving the various installments as they come off the press, 
the cost of purchasing the set will not be felt keenly; owning the complete work later will 
be a very good investment. Concordia Publishing House will gladly receive your sub- 
scriptions. W.E. B. 

TEXTBOOKS 

MY FIRST HEALTH BOOK. Grade 1. 96 pages. $1.00. 

MY SECOND HEALTH BOOK. Grade 2. 127 pages. $1.16. 

EASY STEPS TO HEALTH. Grade 8. 160 pages. $1.28. 

HEALTH TRAILS. Grade 4. 256 pages. $1.48. 

YOUR HEALTH AND YOU. Grade 5. 320 pages. $1.60. 


KEEPING HEALTHY. Grade 6. 320 pages. $1.60. 
By Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan, and Paul E. Landis. Book for Grade 4 also written 
by Bertine Maloney. Road to Health Series. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 1949. 


The Road to Health Series follows very closely the directional markers found in health 
edueation and placed into the educational landscape by joint committees of the National 
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Education Association and the American Medical Association. As such it takes into its scope 
of consideration physical, mental, emotional, and social health. 

With regard to the physical element, not only is the usual instructional material in health 
and safety education provided, but also a well-balanced, workable program of physical- 
education activities. This is one of the stronger elements of the series. 

The following areas are treated in each grade — food and nutrition; exercise, rest, and 
sleep; eyes, ears, nose, and mouth; mental, emotional, and social health; body structure and 
functioning; cleanliness; communicable-disease prevention and control; healthful living at 
home and school; clothing; teeth; safety (and first aid); community health. The approach 
is varied enough to avoid the discouragement often associated with repetition. 

The materials offered in the interest of mental, emotional, and social health seem to be 
a rather weak substitute for a dynamic program of religious education. However, writers 
for public school textbooks probably cannot offer the latter alternative. With respect to this 
item, the series is no different from any other. 

There are statements with which one may take exception. Here is a sampling. “Drink 
all the water and fruit juices you can” is neither a good health practice, nor does it teach 
moderation. “Light should fall over the left shoulder when you read” has no apparent 
scientific basis. “Germs are tiny plants” is only true in part, since the term “germ” is broad 
enough to include both plant and animal pathogens. “Bacteria are the smallest living 
things” is not true, since the filtrable viruses are still smaller. The use of sodium chloride 
to prevent dental caries is still in its experimental stages — therefore, the concept should 
either be omitted or included with a conditioning phrase. So as not to misrepresent, it must 
be stated that the errors are neither excessive nor unusual. 

It is pleasing to note that the authors do not include unattainable objectives and ab- 
normal situations. The series reflects years of experience and experimentation with real 
situations. H.G. 


Booxs FoR CHILDREN 


TOM SAWYER (Adapted). By Albert O. Berglund. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1949. 336 pages. $2.00. 

The argument goes on. Should the classics be simplified so that slow readers can read 
them? Be that as it may. There is need for books for boys and girls whose reading ability 
has not kept pace with their physical growth, Rather than continue reading books for 
little people within their range of ability, these boys and girls just don’t read. However, 
it is not a disgrace to be reading Tom Sawyer even if the vocabulary is of a fourth-grade 
level, the sentences short, and the type large. It looks like a book on the upper-grade 
level. They can now share experiences and chuckles with their peers. Books of this type 
will aid in getting poor readers over the reading hump and getting the reading habit 
started. When that has been accomplished, the wealth of books is theirs. More power to 
simplified books! E. H. Ruprecar 


SURPRISE ISLAND. By Gertrude Chandler Warner. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1949. 178 pages. $1.40. 

Teachers who have felt the lack of books for slow readers will welcome this sequel to 
The Boxcar Children. Children who enjoyed the first book will clamor for Surprise Island 
and read it with confidence. The short sentences, each carrying its load of action, combined 
with a vocabulary well below the frustration level of third and fourth graders, help make 
this a book they will begin and finish. The physical properties of the book, type, paper, 
illustrations, tactile qualities, make it appear much more grown-up than the vocabulary 
and sentence length would indicate. Upper-grade pupils with reading disabilities will gain 
self-confidence in their own ability to read and will be willing to continue trying. Mean- 
while, reading difficulties will have been lessened for the additional practice in reading. 

E. H. RupREcHT 


